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The IPKF has been in Sri Lanka now for almost two years. It was sent 
there at the request of President Julius Jayewardene under Indo-Sri Lanka 
Accord. Now President Ranasinghe Premadasa has called for the withdrawal 
of the IPKF from Sri Lanka by July 1989. In the lead article in this issue, Lt 
Gen AM Vohra highlights problems and achievements of the IPKF. 

In the wider regional perspective, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
visit to China and his meeting with the Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping was, 
perhaps, the most important land-mark in the history of Asia Pacific Region 
in the present decade. 

In the West, President Gorbachev’s peace initiative has already resulted 
in the INF Treaty as well as more meaningful negotiations for reduction in 
strategic weapons and conventional forces. Sino'-Soviet agreements on the 
border dispute and demilitarisation of border areas set a new precedent for 
solving various other border disputes in this region. Implications of the Sino- 
Soviet detente on the geo-strategic situation in the region and its effect on the 
countries of South Asia is assessed by Brig D Banerjee in the second article. 

Of special interest will be the article by Vice Admiral S Mookeijee on 
Aircraft Carriers vs Submarines for future re-equipment of the Indian Navy. 
Not only the Navy, but the Army and the Air Force should be so structured 
that with weapon systems they have, they can meet and overcome threats to 
national security at the minimum cost. But this is possible only if threats that 
are likely to arise are clearly visualised and steps taken to acquire “sufficient 
defensive capability” to counter them. Reactions to Admiral Mookerjee’s 
article would be welcome for publication in the Journal. 


Lt Gen a M Vohra pvsm 

O n January 1, the day before Mr. Ransmghe Premadasa was sworn in as 
the President of Sri Lanka, the withdrawal of two battalions of the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) to be completed in the first half of the month, 
was announced. It has been reported that Mr Premadasa has taken note of 
the improved situation in the north-east province and is anxious that the 
withdrawal does not affect the fears and apprehensions of the Tamil people. 

This withdrawal is in keeping with the United National Party’s mani- 
festo for the Presidential election which commended the Indo-Sri T jinWg 
peace accord and promised to bring about “immediate or phased withdrawal 
of the IPKF on attaining normalcy in north and east”. 

The IPKF is about 50,000 strong and consists of the better part of four 
divisions. Pruning of the force is now desirable and the Government of India, 
should welcome a phased withdrawal of its Arrays’ strategic reserve. The 
infrastructure of the LTTE (Liberation Tigers of Tamil Elam) has been 
delivered some heavy knocks and their ability to contest issues militarily has 
been shattered. Lew intensity insurgency continues and this can be kept 
under control by a very much reduced strength now that provincial elections 
have been held and an elected government installed. 

India’s role in helping Sri Lanka find a political solution to the ethnic 
problem in general and the induction of the IPKF in particular has come in 
for a great deal of comment and criticism. A brief review of this role and an 
appraisal of the IPKF is therefore called for. 

INDIA’S Role » 

The demand for a separate state in the northern and eastern parts of 
Sri Lanka by the Tamils of that country required a political solution. The 
Tamils constitute 12.5 per cent of the population of the Island state and form 
the majority in the northern and eastern districts. Riots had erupted in 1977, 
1981 and agam in July 1983. Over a period of time, a number of milif^nt 
groups had come up of which the LTTE was the most predominant. Severe 
military measures by the Sri Lankan Government could not control insur- 
gency and the LTTE were literally in control of the Jaffna peninsula. The 
situation was ripe for interference by extra regional powers. In fact president 
Jayewardene is reported to have approached the USA, the UK, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh for help in July 1983. GeopoliticaUy, it was in the regional inter- 
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est that the existing state system in South Asia should not be distrubed; the 
unity and integrity of Sri Lanka had to be perserved. It was also necessary to 
ensure that Sri Lanka retains its non-aligned status and is not forced into the 
lap of a super power. 

Secondly, the killings as a result of riots, msurgency and counter - 
insurgency, in the Tamil areas of Sri Lanka, could have produced a serious 
backlash in Tamil Nadu. India was therefore concerned that a political solu- 
tion be found to Sri Lanka’s ethnic problem. Unfortunately, until after the 
first round of Thimpu talks in July 1985, Sri Lanka had serious misgivings and 
did not correctly perceive Indian objectives mentioned above. This was 
understandable as the Tamil militants had bases in Tamil Nadu where they 
conducted training and collected funds. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s cate- 
gorical statement at a news conference in July 1985 helped to clear the air. 
Referring to the constitutional arrangements for the Tamils in Sri Lanka, he 
said, “we wiU not support anything more than what is available m India”. 

Dialogue for a political solution between the two Governments started 
soon after the July 1983 riots and was protracted as the Sri Lanka govern- 
ment offered nothing more than District Development Councils (DDCs), 
Equally, occasionally, it entertained the futile hope of a military solution. 
Therefore killing and counter killings continued. After the failure of the 
Round Table Conference convened on 21 Sep 84, the moderate TULF 
(Tamil United Liberation Front) put forward a demand for a regional council 
embracing the northern and eastern Tamil predominant areas. Government 
of India (GOI) supported a solution based on provincial autonomy and the 
leader of the Sri Lankan delegation to Thimpu, Mr Hector Jayewardene, 
spent over a week in Delhi from Aug 22 to 30, 1985 studying the Indian 
system. However, it took the GOI almost two years to get provincial councils 
accepted in the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement signed on 29 July 1987. 

TheAgreement 

The agreement accepted one administrative unit, the provincial council, 
for the north-eastern province subject to a subsequent referendum in which 
the eastern province would decide whether to remain linked or to constitute 
a separate provincial council. The devolution of power to the provincial coun- 
cil was to be on the basis of three lists on the Indian pattern. 

Hostilities were to cease on 31 July 1987 and the militants were re- 
quired to surrender arms. General amnesty was to be granted to the insur- 
gents including those held in custody. The responsibility for their rehabilita- 
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tion was accepted. It was agreed that the GOI would provide a peace keeping 
force to enforce the cessation of hostilities, accept the surrender of weapons 
and to ensure the security of all communities. 

The accord was hailed internationally by the USA, USSR, Algeria, 
Australia, Bangladesh, the EEC and Netherlands. The Sri Lankan Tamil 
groups, except the LTTE, welcomed it. Soon after the signing of the agree- 
ment, Prabhakran, the LTTE Chief, expressed serious misgivings. However, 
the militants did commence surrendering arms. On 2 Aug ’87, TELO (Tamil 
Elam Liberation Organisation) handed over 75 weapons. On August 4, 
Prabhakaran announced the decision of the LTTE to hand over arms and his 
cadres handed over 488 weapons subsequently. However, his intention to 
continue militancy soon became apparent. 

Peace Keeping Operations 

The induction of the IPKF began on July 29, 1987. By August 4, about 
one division was deployed; one brigade in Jaffna peninsula, one in area 
Mannar - Vavuniya - Mullaitivu and one in area Trincomalee - Batticaloa - 
Amparai. Apart from the task of giving protection to all communities, it 
established contacts with the militants to facilitate peaceful handing over of 
arms. The LTTE held back bulk of its weapons and used these to establish 
its dominance over other groups, in particular, the TELO, so as to spread its 
influence in the eastern areas. By September 21, it had killed at least 200 
people in attacks on rival groups. 

The LTTE forcibly closed police stations and started interfering with 
the operations of the IPKP by, for instance, deploying school children and 
girls to stop the movement of their vehicles. At the same time it kept a 
dialogue going for the formation of an interim administrative council in 
which it was offered 7 out of 12 seats including that of the chief administra- 
tor. Its diabolical game forced the IPKF to commence military operations to 
restore as near a state of normalcy in the north and the east, as possible. On 
October 7, the LTTE’s Radio and TV stations were seized. In a pre-dawn 
sweep on October 9, the IPKF raided militant camps in the north and the 
east and apprehended over 200 of them. 

The strength of the LTTE cadres at that time was assessed as 1500. 
This force was supported by 3000 “podiyans” (informers and helpers) making 
a total of about 4500, armed with about 1400 rifles mostly of the AK 47 and 
7.62 SLR variety, about 200 pistols and carbines, over 100 machine guns, a 
number of mortars and grenade launchers. As mentioned earlier, 488 weap- 
ons were surrendered but, consignments have continued to be received and 
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young Tamils have continued to be recruited. Affluent Tamil groups abroad 
continue to provide funds and the world arms bazar is full of all kinds of 
weapons sold at a price. Equally, it is impossible to prevent small fishing 
boats getting through all the vigilance established by the Navy. 

From one division inducted initially, the IPKF strength was built up to 
the better part of four divisions, that is excluding armour, of which only one 
regiment was inducted and artillery, of which only four regiments were in- 
ducted. Thus a strength of about 50,000 formed part of the IPKF. Its flushing 
operations commenced in the Jaffna peninsula; where the LTTE were liter- 
ally in rninmand, on October 10. By October 14, the siege of Jaffna was 
broken after heavy fighting around the old Dutch fort, the University area 
and at Urumpirai where the LTTE fought from houses. On October 18, the 
IPKF had flushed the Jaffna town. In these operations 507 militants and 86 
personnel of the IPKF were killed. On October 20, leaflets were dropped by 
air offering amnesty to those militants who surrender their weapons. How- 
ever, a large number moved into the forests of Vani and the eastern province. 

The IPKF deployment was adjusted to one division in the Jaffna pen- 
insula and one each in the Vavuniya, Trincomalee and Batticaloa sectors. 
Hushing operations continued and casualties mounted; an estimated 753 
LTTE cadres were killed by October 30 and the IPKF lost 15 officers, 14 
JCOs and 185 other ranks. The LTTE operated from their jungle hide-outs 
attacking stray vehicles, ambushing patrols and planting mines as well as 
improvised explosive devices (lED). On November 20, an unilateral ceasefire 
for 48 hours was announced by the IPKF commencing November 21, offering 
an opportunity to the LTTE to hand over their arms and support the agree- 
ment. However, there was no response and operations were resumed. Apart 
from incidents of mine blasts amd lED, the LTTE attacked unarmed civilians 
of the minority community in the eastern province. The rampage during night 
of December 30-31 at Kattakundy near Batticaloa resulted in 25 villagers 
being killed; 8 were wounded and 11 were abducted. Throughout the year 
1988, incidents of the type mentioned above against the IPKF and civilians 
have continued. The IPKF have maintained pressure and even though the 
tempo decreased from about mid January 1988, low level insurgency contin- 
ued. The casualty figures as on December 1, 1988 had risen to 678 IPKF 
personnel killed, the assessed figure of the LTTE cadres killed upto that date 
isl765. 

Appraisal - 

On the face of it a military force more than 10 times as strong as the 
LTTE should have been able to make a short work of the militants. However, 
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dealing with insurgents is a complicated matter. Firstly, the insurgents are not 
treated as enemy against whom no holds are barred. They are considered 
own people who have gone astray and have taken up arms against the gov- 
ernment. Therefore, one guiding principle when operating against them is 
that of applying the minimum force. Secondly, insurgents operate with the 
sympathy and support of the locals, who provide them shelter, food as well 
as funds and information. It is therefore necessary for the troops deployed 
against them to win the minds and hearts of the people of the, region and 
create an environment in which the militants become amenable to a political 
solution through negotiation. 

'.V, 

With this in mind and the fact that LTTE was involved in the negotia- 
tion of the agreement, had actually handed a largish number of arms and 
were holding a dialogue for the establishment of an interim administrative 
council, it was the IPKFs’ endeavour to facilitate the implementation of the 
political solution envisaged in the agreement. The IPKF was, however, 
compelled to use force when it became clear that the LTTE would do all it 
could to impede the accord. 

The obliteration of insurgents is not a military possibility for reasons 
discussed above. It is however, possible to make insurgency irrelevant by a 
politick solution; to make it ineffective militarily and let it efface itself gradu- 
ally as is happening in Nagaland and Mizoram. The IPKF has achieved these 
objectives in the North-Eastern province of Sri Lanka. Given the satisfactory 
devolution of power to the elected council, the insurgency will fizzle out in 
course of time. 

Ixt us also look at some other aspects of the IPKF’s activities. During 
its initial flushing operations, 375,000 Jaffna residents sought refuge in 
Schools and temples under the protection of the IPKF. After these opera- 
tions in October 1987, administrative normalcy was brought about by the 
IPKF by restoring or providing supply of water, electricity and communica- 
tions, food supplies and medical facilities. In due course banks, courts, post 
and telegraph offices, hospitals as well as educational institutions were re- 
activated. All communities have been provided protection. However stray 
incidents of killing of civilians have taken place throughout 1988 and are 
Ukely to continue this year also. This is a serious matter indeed but one of 
reducing frequency and ultimate disappearance. 

Indians participation in the process of finding a political solution of Sri 
Lanka's ethmc problem was inevitable particularly as the militants would not 
enter into direct dialogue with the Sri Lankan government and wanted GOI 
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to negotiate. The agreement ultimately arrived at was the best possible under 
the circumstances safeguarding Tamil aspirations as well as the unity and 
integrity of Sri Lanka. 

The T amils had lost faith in Sri Lanka’s security forces and the police. 
Thus the induction of the IPKF was a necessity. Its operations have created 
near normalcy and made the holding of elections possible even if the intimi- 
dation caused by the LTfE prevented the participation of the TULF and 
resort to a single candidate list for the northern districts. The turn out in the 
eastern districts was, however, over 60%. 

The elected government needs security against the LTFE. Until such 
time that local arrangements can be made to provide this and ensure that the 
writ of the established authority is not challenged by militants, the presence 
of the IPICF is essential. The agreed political arrangements would need time 
to stablize. The pruning of the strength of the IPKF and its phased with- 
drawal should also be progressed accordingly. 


Soviet Initiatives for Asia-Pacific 

Brig D Banerjee 


O n Jul 28, 1986 at Vladivostok on the Pacific coast, Chairman Mikhail 
Gorbachev spelt out Soviet perspectives on Asia-Pacific security. This 
speech interpreted Soviet ‘new’ thinking on international relations as it 
related to the region and was a distinct departure from Brezhnev’s 
proposal for collective security in Asia enunciated in 1969. In a follow-up 
measure to the first proposal. Gorbachev made another important speech 
on Sep 16, 1988 at Krasnoyarsk in Soviet Siberia. 

These proposals have an importance and an impact that cannot be 
ignored. Not only because they are made by a super power which is becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of its Asian identity; but also because these are 
followed by actions that compel a response. Simultaneous diplomatic 
initiatives have given these proposals a momentum from which there can 
be no withdrawal. Asian nations are now beginning to respond to these ini- 
tiatives and adjust to the changes that they will bring forth. India too must 
watch the emerging developments carefully and assess their impact on its 
own security. Opportunities as they arise should then be exploited and 
adverse implications countered where required. 

To understand the background of the Vladivostok initiative it may be 
pertinent to briefly look at developments in Asia in the early 1980’s from 
a Soviet perspective. Sino-US relations had by then acquired a growing stra- 
tegic parallelism. Close strategic consensus appeared to develop between 
these two countries which had security connotations obviously adverse to 
Soviet interests. Simultaneously a military axis seemed to be growing 
between Washington - Tokyo - Seoul, which could not but cause concern to 
Moscow. A Treaty of Peace and Friendship was signed between China and 
Japan in 1978 with a prominent anti-hegemony clause directed primarily 
against the Soviet Union. In Southeast Asia, from where the USA had 
reduced its commitments substantially in 1975, it now made a comeback. 
The Soviet forces in Afghanistan were engulfed in a war from which there 
seemed to be no likelihood of an early disengagement. In West Asia 
Moscow’s role had been marginalised. 

*This Article was written in Januaxy 1989 and updated till April this year. A post-script has 
been added including major developments during Gorbachev’s visit on 15-18 May 1989. 
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There were serious shortcomings internally within the Soviet Union. 
The Party machinery had become decrepit, the bureaucracy was sloth and 
economic and agricultural production shortfalls reflected structural limi- 
tations. There was stagnation and simmering discontent with major 
deficiencies of consumer products. The first part of the Vladivostok 
speech highlights this aspect of life in Siberia. It was to address these issues 
both in the external and internal environment that Gorbachev introduced 
his ‘new’ thinking. The basic formulation of which as it relates to security 
issues are discussed below: 

* With the interdependent nature of the world no country can enhance 
its security at the expense of others, 

* A nuclear war cannot be won and must not be fought leading to a 
change in the military doctrine from being prepared to fight a nuclear 
war imposed upon to the necessity of eliminating the nuclear threat. 

* A non-nuclear world is not only a desirable goal but politically feasible. 

* Changing the traditional Soviet pursuit of ‘equal security*, which only 
led to higher levels of armaments and competition to ‘reasonable’ or 
‘sufficient’ security, where ‘parity* at every level of weapon system was 
not required. 

* The concept of ‘glasnost’ (openness) can be extended to the military 
sphere without endangering national security. This opens up a new 
area of intrusive on-sight inspections that allow disarmament to be much 
more effective. 

* The new emphasis on the primacy of political means, as opposed to 
military in ensuring national security. ^ 

Another significant element of the ‘new* thinking in the USSR is in re- 
lation to the United Nations. Gorbachev has expressed his firm faith in the 
UN and is determined to give it a pre-eminent role in the world in 
accordance with its original charter. In October 1987, Moscow declared 
that it would pay all its overdue UN bills, including US $ 197 million for 
peacekeeping operations that it had opposed over a long time. Deputy 
Foreign Minister Vladimir Petrovsky said that “Any attempt to create finan- 
cial difficulties in the UN and use these to extract political pressure 
on the organisation and bind its activities is inconsistent with realities 
and responsibility in politics”. He also blamed the USA for reducing its 
commitments to the UN. The USA presently owes the Organisation $ 414 
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million of which $ 61 million is for peacekeeping operations. Some concrete 
measures that have been proposed by the Soviet Union in this regard are: 

An international force in the Gulf to guarantee safe movement of ships, 
rather than only a US backed force. 

* Giving more powers to the UN on human rights. 

* Incre-asing the powers and role of the International Atomic Enernv 

Agency (IAEA). ^ 

* Constituting a v/orld space organisation in line with the IAEA. 

* A UN tribunal to deal with terrorism.^ 

* Moscow also offered to channel her entire humanitarian aid to Afghani- 
stan through the UN. 

The Vj^divostok Initiative and Subsequent Developments 

Based on the above formulation the Vladivostok speech was an attempt 
to chart a new course. There were five proposals in this speech which were 
in the nature both of a declaration of intent as well as of laying down a 
broad course which Soviet policy was to follow. The first proposal related 
to issues of regional settlement both of Kampuchea and Afghanistan. The 
second dealt with nuclear non-proliferation issues in Asia primarily by 
supporting nuclear free zones. The third proposal related to the reduction 
of naval forces in the Pacific and support to the resumption of the Indian 
Ocean Zone of Peace Conference. The fourth point was on the reduction 
both of armed forces and of conventional armaments in Asia. The last 
aspect was a proposal to have practical discussions on confidence building 
measines and on non-use of force in the forum of a Helsinki type confer- 
dice in Hiroshima.^ 


The Vladivostok initiative differed from the Brezhnev proposal of 
1969 on two key issues. The earlier proposal was directed primarily to 
protect Soviet strategic and economic interests in Asia by attempting to 
reduce US role in the region and to isolate and contain China. The 
emphasis now is on cooperation. The objective is to rehabilitate and 
improve positive relations with China while at the same time expanding 
and consolidating existing interaction with other Asian countries. In the per- 
ception of the USA, however, Gorbachev’s appeal is seen to prove US dis- 
pensability to Asian security. '* Though a consequence may well be to 
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reduce US influence this is probably not the main objective. Another impor- 
tant point of difference was in the follow-up measures. The Brezhnev 
proposal received very little positive response from any nation, in Asia, 
including India and consequently these could not be pursued.^ 

■ Within four months of the Vladivostok speech Gorbachev visited 
India. In New Delhi on Nov 27, 1986, Rajiv Gandhi and he signed the Delhi 
Declaration. Unfortunately this received little attention in the world media, 
but this actually lays down a frame work for international relations, whose 
impact is bound to be felt in the years ahead. 

There have been other Soviet diplomatic initiatives in the region lead- 
ing to substantial improvements in its strategic position. Quite clearly, 
China has been the focus of this attention. After the Soviet Union agreed 
to the Thalweg principle of mid-channel alignment for riverine borders, 
negotiations resumed and border talks were held for the first time since 
1978 from 9-23 February 1987. Trade between China and the USSR rose 
from a low of US $ 330 million in 1978 to $ 2 billion in 1986. By 1990 this 
is expected to rise further to $ 3.2 billion.^ Cross border trade has flourished 
benefiting the poorest regions of both countries. Moscow has unilateraly 
withdrawn one division from Mongolia. Major assistance to refurbish some 
17 old factories earlier built by the Soviet Union is being discussed and 
many joint projects are under consideration. 

Soviet relations with Japan seem to have also broken out from its 
earlier diplomatic freeze. Foreign ministers of both countries visited each 
other's capitals in 1986 and Sheverdnadze visited Tokyo again in early 
1989. All these visits are an indication of this thaw. In the ASEAN, 
Moscow's sustained overtures at last seem to be making some headway. It 
is hopeful of improving relations with Indonesia and Malaysia. The Soviet 
foreign Minister visited Thailand and Indonesia in March 1987 and important 
South-east Asian leaders have been to Moscow. Trade with the region has 
however not yet shown any improvement. But major progress has been 
achieved on the Kampuchean issue. Vietnam had pulled out 50,000 troops 
from Kampuchea by December 22, 1988 a matter on which Moscow had 
been pressing hard. All Vietnamese troops are now to be withdrawn from 
there by end September 1989. The signing of the Geneva Accord on 
Afghanistan and the subsequent troop withdrawal from there has enabled 
the Soviet Union to disentangle itself from a most uncomfortable situation. 

Barely two years after the Vladivostok speech the situation in Asia- 
Pacific was very different. In analysing this at Krasnoyarsk Gorbachev 
said that: 
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“In short, comrades, I would put it m this way: although not too much 
time has gone by since Vladivostok we can see a healthy, definitely positive 
and very promising process unfolding in this vast region. It bears out the 
increasing relationship of universal and national interests and the growing 
awareness of the integrity of the world in which we live. We have a realistic 
view of our role in this. Nonetheless, I think our contribution here has been 
substantial and we can see how the peoples of all countries appreciate it.”^ 

The Krasnoyarsk iNirtATiVE 

This was the backdrop for the speech at Krasnoyarsk on Sep 16, 1988 
The focus is on normalisation of relations with China and for creating a 
climate of economic cooperation with Japan. However, other areas of Asian 
security also feature prominently. There are seven specific proposals, more 
to the point than at Vladivostok inviting action rather than discussion. * 

The First point calls for a moratorium on additional deployment 
of nuclear weapons by all powers in the region. Soviet Union claims to be 
implementing this already. This is an advance over the earlier suggestion not 
only because it proposes the idea of a mutually agreed fi'eeze between the 
USSR and the USA, but it now mcludes China as well. The Second pomt 
calls for the “non-increase of naval forces in the Region”. The Third point 
relates to Northeast Asia and proposes multilateral discussions with a view 
to freezing and lowering the levels of naval and air forces and limiting their 
activity. The Fifth point calls for joint measures for ensuring secure sea and 

air space. 

The Fourth point pertains to the elimination of military bases. It 
^ecifically calls upon the USA to dismantle the Philippine bases (Subic 
Bay naval and Clark Field air bases and other facilities vital to the US) and 
agrees in return to give up the Soviet fleet’s “material and technical supply 
station m Cam Ranh Bay.” The timing of this proposal was important 
because simultaneously talks were in progress between Philippines and the 
Agreement till 1991. The Bases enhance US and 

ASEAN security, not necessarily that of the Philippines. The Bases 

occupy large tracts of prime land and contain major facilities which can 
be economically exploited by the Philippine Government perhaps with 
Japanese mvestment, to generate even greater advantages than what is 
ciOTently the compensatory package provided by the USA. In addition the 

hihppmes have had to pay substantial human and moral costs that cannot 
be equated m financial terms alone. Hence, when the Leasing Agreement 
comes up for renewal m 1991, there is no certainty that the Bases will be 
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allowed to continue. The Cam Ranh Bay ‘facilities’ in comparison are 
negligible though no doubt also important to the Soviet Navy. ® 

The Sbcth proposal is about the Indian Ocean Zone, of Peace confer- 
ence. This was mentioned in the Vladivostok speech as well, but there is now 
a deadline of 1990 that has been incorporated. This proposal has been 
strongly resisted in the past by the USA and the Conference issue has 
been considered dead for all practical purposes. The chances of its talcing 
place at this point seem rather remote. 

The Seventh proposal is to create a negotiating machinery to consider 
issues partaining to security in the Asia-Pacific Region. This replaces 
the suggestion put forward in the Vladivostok speech of a ‘Helsinki type’ 
conference whidi was proposed to be held at Hiroshima and which did not 
receive a very favourable response. The proposal is now to discuss at any 
level and in any composition, the creation of a negotiating me chanism to 
consider Soviet and any other proposal for Asia-Pacific security. The 
USSR, USA and China as permanent UN Security Council members 
could launch such a discussion. 

Two crucial issues were raised at the end of the Speech. One related 
to improving relations with China. On this the General Secretary said; 

“We are for full normalisation of relations with' the People’s 
Republic of China, for their development to a level equal to the 
responsibility of our two countries for peaceful world politics. We are ready 
for the immediate commencement of preparations for a Soviet-Chinese 
summit.” 

The second aspect was on Japanse aissistance for the development 
of Siberia. In his recent ‘walkabouts’ in the region, he has had to listen to 
people’s complaints of the shortages and deficiencies and the general back- 
wardness of the area. To rectify this and for the overall development of the 
region he has now proposed ‘fevoured treatment’ to industrialists wishing to 
set up enterprises in Sibera. He has also taken note of “articles in the 
Chinese press about possibilities of organising Sino- Japan-Soviet trilateral 
economic activity on mutually advantageous conditions.” The Soviet Union 
shares “this approach, and if all the sides are ready, the ideas could begin to' 
be translated into practice.”^* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IMPUCATIONS FOR Asian Security •_ 

The implications of these initatives have to be seen in the backdrop of 
Soviet military build-up in Asia in the 1960’s and 1970’s. Four stages of this 
can be identified and tWs may form a suitable basis for analysis. 
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* Consequent to worsening of relations with China, Moscow increased its 

inilitary deployment in the Far East. From a total of about 17-20 divi- 
sions in 1964, presently there are 56 divisions including 4 in Mongolia. 
These divisions are of course at different states of readiness. It is likely 
that about 18 may be at Category A (75% strength), 12 at Category B 
(50-75% strength) and 26 at Category C (20-50% strength). There 
has been corresponding increase in Strategic Forces, Air Forces and 
Naval components. Substantial numbers of SS-20 (intermediate range 
ballistic missiles) were also deployed. For the command of these forces 
the Far East Theatre of Military Operations (TVD) came into being 
at the end of 1978. ‘2 ^ 

* The four Northern Territories south of the Kurile Islands that are 
disputed with Japan, were reinforced and militarized. 

* Development of naval and air facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang. 

Military intervention in Afghanistan and the consequent massive military 
presence there.'^ 

Distinct improvements have been made in all the above areas. North- 
ern Territories question is linked overall with the Soviet- Japan relations. The 
Islands are of crucial strategic importance to the Soviet Union. The entire 
Indian Ocean OTVD, at this only effective round the year Soviet port 
m the Pacific at Vladivostok, can be blocked if these islands are in 
hostile hands. Through diplomatic initiative, political approaches and 
economic incentives, Soviet Union will attempt to diffuse the issue. 
However, so far . little headway has been made on improving relations 
with Japan, because of its reluctance to normalise relations till the Islands 
question is resolved. 

Resolution of the other two issues hinges on Sino-Soviet relations, 
morts at normalisation of relations are well on their way. There have 
been significant diplomatic visits; first at the level of Deputy Foreign Min- 
isters, than Foreign Ministers and later to culminate with Gorbachev’s visit 
mthe Spring of 1989 to Beijing. That the visit is likely to take place even 
before the ‘three obstacles’ have been removed is an indication of Chinese 
willm^ess to talk. The Chinese leadership is also aware that a response 
to Soviet mitiatives cannot be delayed. It is true that there is a limit to ‘good 
relations between two giant states that are destined to Uve cheek by jowl 
wthout the benefit of any buffer'.' Both are highly nationalistic and have 
their own big power ambitions. There are also historical antagonisms 
and a question of unequal borders that cannot be resolved easily.'" 
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China’s huge ' population and Soviet Siberia’s demographic vaccuum is 
another factor to be reckoned with. China’s primary economic technology 
cannot also tie up with that of the Soviet Union to any significant extent 
except in relation to border trade. Yet normalisation of relations have 
distinct advantages and once begun the process will have its own momentum 
to take it forward. 

Gorbachev’s impending visit to China will indeed be significant. 
He had already helped create an atmosphere for this by unilaterally declar- 
ing the elimination of intermediate range missiles from Soviet Asia. 
Ground work for the visit is being prepared well and there is every likeli- 
hood that major decisions will be taken during this Meetmg. 

There is likely to be a decision on the question of the Sino-Soviet 
border. The parameters for its settlement appear to have been finalised with 
the acceptance of the Thalweg’ Principle. Some irritants still remain, regard- 
ing the fate of mid-stream islands and the security of the major Soviet city of 
Khabarovsk that lie on the banks of the Ussuri River. But the issue can be 
resolved vrith mutual understanding and compromise. The same proba- 
bly also applies to the Border in the West. It is not yet clear as to what 
principles wM be adopted there regarding the alignment of the border in the 
mountainous areas of the Pamirs. Here too apparently initial discussions 
seem to have been favourable. It is perhaps not too much to expect that 
a solution of the Border issue may well take place at this visit. Even if it were 
not to be resolved, the tension at the borders which has almost disappeared 
may then be totally removed. 

It is in this framework that Gorbachev’s December 1988 dec- 
laration at the UN on unilateral military force reduction has to be analy- 
sed. In addition to substantive reductions in mechanized warfare ca- 
pability in Europe he also announced that Moscow will reduce total 
military manpower by 500,000 in two years, of these 50,000 wiU be re- 
duced from East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. On February 
4, 1989 Shevardnadze announced the details of troop withdrawal in the Far 
East. Within the overall framework spelt out by Gorbachev in the UN, the 
Soviet Union would reduce its troops in the Eastern strategic theatre by 
200,000 and by 60,000 in the southern strategic theatre. In addition three 
quarters of the troops in Mongolia will be withdrawn. The formations 
and units deployed near the Soviet Chinese border would be reformed 
to a defensive structure. He also called for a matching Chinese unilateral 
reduction. 
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_ _ The four divisions in the plains of Mongolia w^ere two tank 
divisions and two motor rifle divisions. Alongwith their supporting air ele- 
ment, this was an adequate force to seriously worry the Lanzhon and 
Beijing Military Region Commanders. The details of these reductions in 
the Far-East may weU be spelt out by Gorbachev m Beijing. Such a massive 
reduction of forces will indeed be very welcome to the Chinese and should 

set the scene for substantive discussions on other issues. 

All these developments will challenge US pre-eminence in Asia. In 
many respects this position had already been eroded with US economic 
decline and the emergence of Japan and the four Asian Tigers as eco- 
nomic powers of consequence. But US military pre-eminence in the 
region continues, just as Japan’s leading role in world economy has been 
clearly established. This US position is now being challenged by Gor- 
bache^^s initiatives. A result of which will quite likely be to weaken Asia’s 
link with the US military power. This was perhaps inevitable. US economic 
weakness was bound to affect military power sooner tban later. Con- 
gressional pressure for reducing overseas bases and military presence can 
no longer be avoided. Therefore, US role as guarantor of regional sta- 
bihty may well be affected. 

Kissinger sees two sets of balance of power emerging in Asia in the 
mid 1990’s. In Northeast Asia, between the Soviet Union, Japan and 

Chma. In Southeast Asia (including South Asia) another one between Japan. 

In^a and the Soviet Union (to some extent). In this scenario, he sees 
India gradually increasing its international role and in its own geo- 
politick interest take over some of the security functions now being per- 
formed by the USA. In doing so he sees India “condemned to rivalry with 
Moscow in the Indian Ocean and with China and Japan in Southeast Asia”. 
He recommends that the USA should maintain a stand-off stance but remain 

as the guarantor of the equilibrium by supporting the weak against the 
strong. “ ® 

IMPLICATIONS FOR India 

There is no doubt that Soviet initiatives will have far reachmg effects 
on India’s security environment. Some will be beneficial while others may 
not be favourable. Consequences of some actions, though favourable in the 
long term, may have effects that will be adverse in the immediate future. 

Soviet Union’s decision to work through the UN, not only on hu- 
mmtmian aspects, but also on vital security issues must be welcomed. 
India has always believed in strengthening the UN and to make it more re- 
sponsive to the needs of our time. It has been a prominent participant in 
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the UN’s peacekeeping efforts especially in the earlier years. If the UN’s 
peacekeeping role is strengthened and the machinery for this well formu- 
lated, India can not only increase its cooperation in this effort, but may feel 
confident to entrust the Organisation with some roles in the subcontinent. 
Concepts like troop withdrawals upto a specific distance from the borders, 
supervising force reductions, ensuring observance of demilitarised zones, 
control of ethnic insurgencies that transcend national boundaries, and 
others, could then be more credible. 

On nuclear disarmament again India can whole heartedly support So- 
viet initiatives for ridding the world of nuclear weapons by the year 2000 
A.D. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s proposal in June 1988 at the UN Disar- 
mament Conference was on similar lines. With a little more realism he had 
extended the period upto 2010 AD. However, the attitudes of other 
countries towards nuclear disarmament and the progress made so far, 
indicate that the idea is yet to take root. Total nuclear disarmament is not 
accepted even as a goal by many nuclear weapon powers and any substan- 
tial reduction of nuclear arsenals will take many years to achieve. China for 
one is not willing to enter into negotiations for nuclear disarmament till 
the super powers have reduced their arsenals very substantially (upto 90 
per cent according to some indications). It has also not shown any will- 
ingness to participate in serious discussions with non-nuclear weapon 
powers regarding substantive guarantees of not using its nuclear 
capability. In this environment of continued nuclearisation to coerce other 
nations through the IAEA or other institutions by giving them mandatory 
powers, will not enhance the security of such nations or that of the world. 

On the other hand if the Soviet Union in its impending talks with China 
can convince the latter to either join the international nuclear disarma- 
ment process, or to agree to a southern Asia nuclear weapon free zone, 
it would be a useful contribution. Such an agreement could be in the nature 
of eliminating in a phased manner all nuclear weapons upto a 5,500 kms 
range, the triple zero option (battlefield, short and intermediate range 
weapons). Another may be a trilateral pact between Pakistan, China and 
India not to use their nuclear capabilities against each other. This may be 
reinforced if necessary with effective guarantees, including mutual inspec- 
tions. 

The more immediate consequence of Gorbachev’s initiatives on 
India is in relation to China. India has been accused of looking at these ini- 
tiatives purely from its impact on Sino-Indian military equation. Consid- 
ering India’s strategic environment where China looms so large, it is only 
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natural that emerging developments should be analysed closely from this 
perspective. Gorbachev had stated in November 1986, in reply to a querv 
on this aspect, that, if we have an improvement in overall relationships 
among China, India and the Soviet Union., vour forecast will not come 
true. No one will have to take sides.”'^ Though an improvement in Sino- 
Indian relations has begun, it is far slower in pace as compared to Sino- 
Soviet normahsation. This mismatch may have consequences that need to 
be noted. We have seen the massive troop reductions that are projected 
by the Soviet Union by 1991. On the other hand, China’s PLA has recently 
reduced Its strength by about 25%. It is true that this troop reduction was 
actually restructuring and redeployment that was essential in order to en- 
hmce Its combat capabihty. Yet it has been a very painful process for the 
LA. It was a traumatic experience for many senior cadres (officers) who 
were used to service for life with all its attendant perks, to be asked to eo 
home when they did not have one in the first place. Consequently there was 
wdespread discontentment and disturbance. The PLA has barely recovered 
from Its effects. Chinese leaders have now had to go on record to say that 
there wdl be no further reductions till the end of the Century. What then 
does this imply? j 


. The cmrent estimated deployment of PLA divisions opposite Soviet 
mon Md Mongolia, m the Shenyang, Beijing and Lanzhou Military Re- 
^ons K 42 infantry, and 7 armoured. Considermg that Chinese divisions 
are at full strength, they adequately matched Soviet capabilities. With the 
approximate 50% reductions of the Soviet Far East TVD, it is logical to 
a^ume that by 1991, China would be able to spare about 20 full strength 
di«sions for redeployment elsewhere. Consequently, the PLA capability 
^then loom large in Asia with considerable impact on its neigh- 
bours. A resist of this may be that in the 1990’s border/territorial 
dec difficult to resolve than in the current 


Conclusion 


to ™derestimate the implication of Soviet initia- 
es m the Asia-Pacffic. As an emerging regional power of some conse- 
quence, It will be affected considerably by these developments. If taken 
0 Its logical conclusion, the path set out at Vladivostok has the potential 
to reshape the mternational order in Asia. But this final goal is yet far 
away In themtervemng period, there would be other implications in the 
^la-Pacific that may not aU be beneficial to India. Yet the immediate 
ture provides space for manoeuvre with greater challenges and op- 
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portunities. It is imperative that these be carefully considered and policy 
options evolved to maximise the advantages. 

POST-SCRIPT 

General Secretary Gorbachev’s visit to China on 15-18 May, 1989 was 
overshadowed by the students protest demonstrations that shook the 
country threatening its very political structure. This must have intimidated 
major initiatives. The main significance lay in the normalisation of rela- 
tions. Yet unilateral reduction of forces were announced by Gorbachev for 
1989-90. These would amount to 2,00,000 soldiers in Asia. The details of 
these are; 12 army divisiojis, 11 air force regiments, and 16 combat ships 
from the Far East Fleet. From Mongolia would be removed the entire air 
force element and three divisions, leaving behind only one tank division. He 
also offered to demilitarise the entire Sino-so\iet border and convert this 
into a frontier of peace and good neighbourliness. The border talks would 
be upgraded to Foreign Ministers level. 
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A striking feature of the recent Presidential Review of the combined fleets 
in Bombay harbour was. the romance of the Navy, YIP guests and the 
media with VIRAAT and VIKRANT. During a press conference on the eve 
of the Review, the Chief of the Naval Staff forecast the presence of the first 
indigenously constructed aircraft-carrier in a Review in 1998. He was, how- 
ever, silent over the future size or shape of our submarine and shore-based 
naval air arms. 

There, have been articles in the press and naval magazines advocatutg 
a multi-carrier Indian Navy. The present Chief seems to be following his 
predecessor’s policy of designing the navy around Carrier Task Groups. The 
object of this article is to examine against the backdrop of technological and 
other changes, costs and naval history, the wisdom of the path of naval 
development. 

For the sake of clarity and perspective, it is desirable to look back into 
history. Designing a major navy in the nineteenth century was a simple task. 
The unambiguous aim of nayal strategy was to acquire colonies, bases, trad- 
ing rights and preserve them to ensure almost limitless flow of resources. 
Navies were largely homogenous in that they- consisted primarily of surface 
combatants. Hence Mahan’s doctrine of absolute command of the seas 
r through decisive surface feet actions to render enemy surface fleet units as 
fugitives at sea, fascinated the Chancellories and Admiralities of aspiring 
naval powers. Navies got designed around battleships and later aircraft car- 
riers. Naval power was measured by counting ships and tonnage. Brilliant 
performance by low-technology submarines without any support from 
friendly aircraft and ships, in World Wars I and 11 and mauling of British 
aircraft carriers in the relatively restricted waters of Europe and the Medi- 
terranean were indicators of a wind of change in the long-hugged concept of 
maritime strategy-like no longer fought like. The need for a balanced navy 
emerged. 

As a result of technological revolution, since World War 11, in propul- 
sion of ships, submarines and aircraft, electronics, explosives and precision- 
guided munitions, rules of naval game have undergone a sea-change. The 
maximiun beneficiaries of this technological revolution are submarines and 
aircraft. 
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Submarines now run deeper, are more silent and faster with considera- 
bly enhanced endurance - almost limitless in case of nuclear propelled vari- 
ants. They have become extremely difficult to detect - in Indian Ocean region 
in particular. Like high performance aircraft, they can take swift evasive 
action in both horizontal and vertical planes. FinaUy, ability to fire long-range 
predsion guided high speed torpedoes against high-value ships or launch 
cruise and ballistic missiles against ships and targets deep inland, make them 
invaluable for accomplishing a wide range of tactical and strategic tasks in the 
teeth of stiff opposition. 

Similarly, aircraft fly faster and further with remarkable manoeuvera- 
bility for both offense and defence. They can carry a wide range of pay-loads 
including stand-off, anti-aircraft, anti-ship missiles and anti-submarine depth 
bombs and torpedoes. Shore-based maritime aircraft are increasingly becom- 
ing multi-purpose or capable of quick change of roles. 

Developments m naval propulsion technology, data-processing and 
transfer, technique of computation, communications, Electronic Safety 
Measures and missiles have undoubtedly enhanced the capabilities of surface 
combatants. Rotary wing helicopters capable of operating from relatively 
small platforms like destroyers and frigates, provide valuable support to 
forces at sea. . 

Above virtues notwithstanding, surface combatants are constrained - at 
present level of technology - to operate in a medium contiguous to two other 
mediums, ie hydrosphere and atmosphere where submarines and aircraft 
enjoy a decisive edge. Alliance between submarines and aircraft compound 
the problem of survival of surface ships. Further, due to their distinctive and 
easily identifiable electro-magnetic, infra-red and accoustic signatures, sur- 
face ships can no longer hide in the wide oceans but have become Hghly 
detectable by. submarines, aircraft and military spy satellites. This increases 
their vulnerability to detection and attacks by modem submarines and air- 
CTaft. 

Unemotional and objective study of naval history since World War 11, 
highhghts this vulnerability. Whilst Carrier Task Groups carried out their 
tasks and missions with aplomb in Korea, Suez, Vietnam, Grenada and 
during Indian naval operations against erstwhile East Pakistan, it needs to be 
recognised that in all cases, the Carrier Task Groups operated from a virtu- 
ally sanctuary situation against marginal, if any, opposition from naval or air 
forces of the target countries. 

The Falklands War, 1982 - the only exclusively naval war since World 
War n - was a different ball game. The war marks a watershed in the 
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development of navies by demonstrating the vulnerability of Carrier Task 
Groups and ascendency of modern submarines and shore-based maritime 
aircraft operating under most trying conditions. 

A handful of British submarines - nuclear propelled and diesel-electric 
- established a maritime exclusive zone 8000 miles away from bases and 
prevented reinforcement of Argentine Contingent in the Falklands except by 
C-130s. Sinking of BELGRANO, the Argentine Cruiser by a British nuclear 
submarine using old torpedoes, resulted in Argentine surface forces including 
their aircraft carrier sitting out the entire war in the safety of their harbour. 
Lone Argentine-submarine was able to carry out two attacks - unsuccessful 
because of suspected sabotage by the British - against the British Carrier 
Task Groups which virtually ran out of its stock of anti-submarine ammuni- 
tion in frequent attacks against non-submarine contacts. Neither side lost any 
submarine which, however, profoundly affected the operations and deploy- 
ment of surface forces. 

Inspite of a major strategic blunder by the Argentine Military Junta in 
not lengthening the Port Stanley airfield for operation by disembarked 
Argentine naval aircraft, during the long Voyage of the Task Group, Argen- 
tine pilots managed to severely maul the British Carrier Group operating at 
the extreme range of aircraft from the mainland. The British lost two de- 
stroyers, 4 frigates, 1 Landing Ship Tank and the giant logistics support ship, 
the Atlantic Conveyor which had tlie misfortune of seducing an Exocet 
missile heading for a British carrier. In addition, 2 destroyers, 14 frigates and 
2 Landing Ships were damaged. British losses would have been more fear- 
some if the bombs delivered by Argentine aircraft were properly armed and 
Argentine naval aircraft were operating from Port Stanley. Argentine also 
lost a number of their aircraft to British Sea Harriers, ship launched missiles 
and gunfire. Perhaps, Argentine aircraft losses could have been considerably 
less if they had a little more luel left for evaswe manoeuvres and had USA 
not armed British Sea Harriers with their latest Sidewinder air-to-air mis- 
siles. 

A major lesson, thus, of naval history since World War II is that whilst 
Carrier Task Groups are extremely effective against weak coastal powers, 
their military effectiveness against modem submarines or shore-based high 
performance aircraft, has sharply declined. While ascendency of modern 
submarines is well established, it would be unwise to conclude that they do 
not face credible threat from enemy submarines singly or in alliance with 
shore-based long-range anti-submarine warfare maritime patrol aircraft. To 
effectively counter this possible threat, our submarines - nuclear and diesel- 
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electric - must also operate in close alliance with friendly shore-based aircraft 
and surface combatants with latest anti-submarine warfare and C^I capabili- 
ties. 

Whilst the ultimate test of a navy is its military effectiveness against an 
enemy, it is also a fact that for the major portion of its existence, a navy is 
not engaged in combat. Instead, it acts as an instrument of the nation’s 
foreign policy and is called upon to perform a wide range of tasks to serve 
political ends. Although the efficacy of naval power as the currency for inter- 
national influence has somewhat declined, it is undeniable that naval power 
as a force in being, gives the nation considerable flexibility in conduct of 
foreign relations. Naval power helps the nation to establish its right to be 
consulted. Peacetime tasks of the navy include rushing aid and comfort to a 
nation in distress due to national calamities. Rapid sending of such aid be- 
comes a diplomatic asset. 

Due to their visibility, endurance, flexibility in deployment, surface 
combatants are eminently suitable for friendly, flag-showing visits. More awe- 
inspiring the presence, more vivid is the impression of power in the eyes of 
the beholder. There is no doubt about the usefulness of battleships, aircraft 
carriers or cruisers for such ceremonial visits although their military effec- 
tiveness has waned. In the context of friendly visits, nuclear submarines are 
handicapped. They look too menacing and in addition are likely to evoke 
protests against the supposed incidendal dangers to health and safety. 

But, flag-shomng in an area of tension is quite different from merely 
ceremonial mits to friendly ports. Such flagshowing may be done by some 
littoral or extra-regional navies to forestall political or military events in a 
target state in the Indian Ocean region. To discourage such adventurism 
aimed at destabilisation, it may be necessary to deploy peace-keeping naval 
forces which would be credible enough to convey the message of hopeless- 
ness of such adventurism by either a littoral state or an extra-regional naval 
power. Centre-piece of such peace-keeping naval forces would be nuclear 
submarines. 

In modelling a navy for war, peace and peace-time tension, the phe- 
nomenon of exponential increase in cost of military equipment including 
naval, assume extra-ordinary importance for all countries, particularly ours in 
view of limitation in resources and competitive demands for development. 
Further, since construction or acquisition cost is only a fraction of the total 
cost of manning, operating, maintaining, supporting and modernising, a life- 
cycle cost approach is essential. 
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Assuming that the aircraft carrier to be built indigenously is medium- 
sized, ie around 30,000 tons vvith required speed, endurance and contempo- 
rary sensors, point-defence capability, one such aircraft-carrier is unlikely to 
cost less than Rs 1500 crores at current prices. This carrier will need escort 
protection in foreseeable future. Although, escorts, no doubt, will have their 
own offensive capabilities, but as long as they are to operate with the carrier, 
their primary task will be to protect the carrier Five escorts with requisite 
capabilities may be expected to cost Rs 2,000 crores at least. Analysis of our 
naval budget over the past, brings out the fact that currently we spend 50 to 
60% of total capital cost of our force level (excluding aircraft) on manning, 
infrastructure, maintenance support, modernisation etc. Assuming that we 
improve upon our track-record and reduce our maintenance budget to 40% 
of acquisition cost, the 30-year life cycle cost - embarked aircraft excluded - 
of one Carrier Task Group would be around Rs 45,000 crores. Considering 
its declining military effectiveness, the concept of building our navy around 
Carrier Task Groups is not economically sound. It is upto the Apex body to 
decide whether there exist stronger political considerations. 

A question is often raised as to how does a carrier-less navy meet the 
requirements of strike against enemy surface units and air defence. If enemy 
surface units are encountered within range of shore-based maritime aircraft 
as in the Falklands War, the task gets effectively solved. Outside the range of 
shore-based maritime aircraft, modern missile destroyers and frigiates with 
missile carrying helicopters and armed with targeting data from satellite or 
shore-based long range maritime patrol aircraft, will do the needful. So far 
as air defence against multi-wave and multi-directional air attacks are con- 
cerned, the lesson of Falklands War is that in future conflicts, surface ships 
should use prudence in selecting their zone of operation. If access to target 
data from their big brothers via the satellite, are available, dependence on 
long range maritime patrol aircraft is not critical. Except against saturation 
air attacks, the anti-aircraft/missile defense - missiles, guns close in weapon 
systems and passive/active electronic counter-measures of modern destroyers 
and frigates are quite formidable. 

Architecture of our naval forces is critically dependent on our maritime 
strategy and threats thereto. Maritime strategy stems from Grand National 
Strategy. Our unambiguous national strategy is to sstfeguard our Independ- 
ence, unity and territorial integrity, make Indian Ocean a zone of peace 
presently threatened by the presence of big power navies with their bases, 
operating facilities and strategic allies in the Indian Ocean region, and pursue 
the foreign policy of Panchsheel and non-alignment Need is, therefore, for 
a maritime strategy based on the doctrine of non-aggressive but credible de- 
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fence of our core national interests which include stability and peace in the 
Indian Ocean region by a balanced navy. 


i oc two tier and extend to around 

1,000 nautical miles from our mainland and/or island territories. Threats in 
the mner zone of 300 nautical miles can be expected to be from clandestine 
forces, mines submarines, shore-based aircraft and Cruise missiles launched 
from seaward. To ensure effective defence of this contiguous inner zone the 
primary need s.s for shore-based ASM/ASW/ESM/AEW medium rLue 

f ""missiles, coastal submarines Jd 

ASW/SSM capable patrol craft - the Cl facilities being provided by man- 
time operations rooms. In addition, we need specialist ships like minesweep- 
ers and vessels for mter-island transportation of men and material. ^ 


Mam threats in the outer zone would be from submarines - nuclear and 
diesei-electnc, shore-based strike aircraft, multi-purpose medium/long range 

L r first-rate anti-submarine warfare surface com- 

batants. What Naval forc^ need are primarily submarines - conventional and 
nuclear propelled - m close alliance with shore-based multi-purpose long 
range maritime patrol aircraft and first rate ASW/AMD ships with cl 
capabilities m support of our submarines. Specialist ships for logistic support 
would be Other obvious requirement. 


• 1 f revolution since World War II has deci- 

sively til^^ed the crucial offense-defence balance in favour of modern subma- 

Shtrorledoer^ ecome the capital ships replacing aircraft carriers. Armed 
th tropedoes, cruise and or ballistic missiles, they can perform a wide range 

CTararrIrw performance shore-based maritime air- 

craft are capab e of multiple missions at considerable distance from airfields 
In contrast, military effectiveness of aircraft carriers in war and peace time 
crisis situa ions had declined sharply. But surface ships with varying combat 

stpritrH"" “ * 


recomm 3/7 v ^ “"^“*’*8“ous national objectives and policy, 

""" of non-aggressive defence through a 
e s ble sufficiency of maritime forces constituting a balanced navy The 

‘conveyed to both littoral and extra-regional3wers 
by this balanced navy is that whilst we have no intention to profect 00 ^^^ 
mdulge in gunboat diplomacy, we have the will and capability 7 sEard 
our core national interests which include peace and stability in the region. 
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In architecturing a balanced na'vy, cost has become a very important 
factor. No navy in the world can afford to have the entire range of naval 
forces. Even excluding the embarked air wing, a Carrier Task Group has 
become prohibitively costly at a time when its military effectiveness is in the 
wane. Hence the concept of a balanced navy is to be tempered by cost 
considerations and hence prioritisation. 

Unless political considerations override military and economic consid- 
erations, our navy for twenty-first century should be built around modern 
submarines - conventional and nuclear propelled - in close alliance with 
shore-based maritime aircraft and a wide range of surface ships with varying 
combat and specialist profiles. 


Is the lAF A Tactical Air Force? 


WG CDR P KHOKHAR, VM 

Introduction 

B orn of the fragmentation of the erstwhile Royal Indian Air Force at the time 
of partition, the lAF was weaned on conflict and in just over four decades 
of independence has served the nation m four bloody conflicts and numerous 
low-intensity high risk situations. From its very inception, the lAF has often been 
referred to and subjected to applications as ‘an extension of the artillery’. Such 
an uninitiated approach not only curbs the potential use of the force but also 
subjects it to unproductive and frivolous applications. Because of our inheritance 
in terms of aircraft and weaponry and the erst- while national approach to 
regional issues, the major utilisation of the lAF has largely been tactical. The 
strategic tasks undertaken have been ignored or played down, sadly enough due 
to incomprehension of the dividing line. 

The extent of our military involvement in the region in the recent past has 
been unprecedented in our history. The current defensive posture is vital to 
regional stability and as changes occur, we would have to address these changes 
or permit events to rule us. Some of the critical areas of tension are in our 
neighbourhood. In economic, cultural and political terms we are becoming 
increasingly involved with S^RC. It therefore becomes imperative that we 
match these ties with the military capability to protect our interests and honour 
our obligations to friends in the region. The lAF here becomes a decisive ele- 
ment. But an unambiguous comprehension of tactical and strategic application 
IS first necessary. Persistent myths and incomprehension of the terms ‘tactical’ 
and ‘strategic’ have clouded the distinction between the two. These terms must 
be dispsionately viewed to get a clear definition of tactical and strategic 
operations and thereby fit the lAF into an appropriate category. 

Strategic AND Tactical Applications 

_ A tactical Ak Force, by classical definition, limits its use ‘in support of 
surface forces’. Smce surface forces can physically show a piece of land/sea 
under their control, the abstract nature of air, precludes an immediate under- 
standmg of its vastness and the effect that air power would exercise. 

A number of recent developments in the region have increased the 

^portanceofthecapabilitiesoftheLAF.Thesedevelopmentsincludeagrowing 

incidence md intemity of regional conflicts and an impetus towards power 
projection by India, as a regional influence, if not a regional power. 
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The deep-penetration, long range aircraft of the lAF, which include 
fighters and transports, provide an existing asset which can significantly add to 
the nation’s capability to conduct regional operations. Although a persistent 
view associates these aircraft strictly with tactical missions, the reality is that they 
can be tasked with strategic responsibilities. Their present-day capabilities to 
carry out these responsibilities, are substantial, and this potential is expanding 
evenmoredramatically withtechnological advances. 

Several factors which dictate the requirement for a Strategic Air Force are 
asfollows:- 

(a) The requirement for prompt power projection in the region, in 
response to crises, eg Gajraj airlift to Sri Lanka and Maidive Islands. 

(b) The need for long-range strike capability, eg. Shamsher and Vajra 
aircraft. 

(c) The urgent inter-theatre requirement of assistance by forces possessing 
long-range, quickly-reactive and massive fire-power . 

(d) The tightening constraints on defence budgets which place a premium 
on versatile weapon systems and on the need to derive maximum capability 
from existing forces. 

All these factors accentuate the need for a more comprehensive consid- 
eration than in the past, of the role of the lAF in regional operations. Any such 
examination however, must come to grips with some prevalent myths regarding 
strategic operations. 

What ARE Strategic Operations 

Among the pervasive myths associated with strate^c operations a few 
stand out. These myths are interrelated and mutually reinforcive. Their com- 
bined effect has been to block an understanding of the multifaceted nature and 
versatilityofmodern airpower,such as that possessed by the lAF. 

The first myth is that strategic operations relate only to superpowers and 
are inter-continental in nature. Strate^c aspirations of each nation dictate the 
nature of strategic targets in wartime. The bombing of the Sui gas plant and 
Karachi harbour in 1971, stand out amongst others as two eloquent examples of 
the strategic role of the lAF. The ahlift to Sri Lanka and Maidive Islands in more 
recent times, are further examples. 

A second and related misconception is that ‘strategic’ equals ‘nuclear’. 
Underlying this fallacy is the assumption that ‘long range’ (strategic) missions 
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means exclusively ‘nuclear’ missions. The suitability of a particular munition 
delivered is a function of the given mission and its objectives. In fact, the 
broadening dimensions of modem warfare underscore the importance of con- 
ventional munitions delivered by long-range, heavy-payload weapon S5«tems. 
We possess such systems for the strategic targets that we have designated. Our 
aircraft have the ability to project massive conventional fire-power, not only 
within a theatre, but well across it, deep into enemy territory. 

Another grey area is that theatre warfare is strictly the province of tactical 

%hter aircraft. In fact, the terms ‘strategic’ and ‘tactical’ desaibe actions, not 
weapons, and it is incorrect to associate these actions with specific types of 
aircraft. 

Commanders employ military weapon systems based fundamentally on the 
assessed capability of the system to accomplish a specific military requirement. 
The inherent flexibility of airpower allows different types of aircraft to be 
employed in a variety of roles. The type of system employed is of far less 
consequence than the results anticipated from its intended use. In fact the system 
should be best used to accomplish the action at hand, regardless of how the 
aircraft is ‘labeUed’. 

StrategicPotentialofthbLAF 

^ While technology is enhancing the multi-mission capability of aircraft, op- 
erational requirements are rendering it essential. The role of the heavy lift 
transport aircraft is uncontroversial. However, the strategic strike potential of 

thelAFcanbefurtherenhancedbythefollowingcapabilities:- 

(a) In-flight refuelling. 

(b) Avionics. 

(c) Munitions. 

(d) Training. 

In-FU^t Rebelling: The range of strike aircraft can be further Rnhanred 
by inflight refuelling. The benefit accrued extends to the pay-load as well. This 
will require minor modifications to the existing fleet, but calls for a fleet of 
tankers and necessary traming to use them by day or night. While this' concept 
IS undisputed, more attention to its speedy implementation is necessaxy. 

. Avionics: The Jaguar (DARIN)' and Mirage-2(X)0, already possess 
aviomcs that incorporate the state-of-the-art technology. However, severaTup- 
date packa ges are available, which if incorporated into the existing fleet of other 
•Smiths Industries navigation and attack system 
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fighter aircraft, would lend an additional credence to their ability. Such moves, 
which are apparent, and are being mooted at various levels, would also increase 
the versatility of the fleet for years to come. 

Munitions: Present munitions support land and sea attacks by gravity 
delivery, mine-laying at sea and stand-off attacks. A wide range of installations 
can be attacked by using General Purpose (GP) bombs or Cluster Bomb Units 
(CBUs). Use of Precision Guided Munitions (PGMs) will optimise on the 
lethality of weapon systems possessed by us. While current munitions and 
delivery platforms provide a significant capability, several improvements ’mil 
soon be available. Advances in sensors, computers, propulsion, guidance and 
‘smart’ munitions could provide our aircraft with even more effective weaponry 
in the near future. The key to effective employment is to develop systems that will 
allow us to exploit the inherent advantages of long-range aircraft ■without 
exposingthem to unduerisks. Stand-off weapons provide aviable answer. 

Training: This area is possibly the most difficult to implement since it calls 
for an attitudinal shift of perceptions. The first step requires a dear-cut 
understanding of the distinction between strategic and tactical operations and 
the role of the lAF. Thereafter starts the arduous, though routine task of training 
air crew. However, unless policy makers and staff officers comprehend the term 
‘strategic’, training directives would either be half-baked or orientated in the 
wrong direction. 

Conclusion 

The principal objective of strategic forces - to deter the enemy, remains 
unchanged. Yet, in an era of essential equivalence, credible conventional 
deterrence is dependant upon convincing potential adversaries that we can 
respond effectively across the entire spectrum of conflict. In this context, the 
potential versatility of the lAF today, is tremendous. 

Targeting the enemy’s homeland remains an important mission of strate- 
gic air power. Yet technological advances in warfare, weapons accuracy, muni- 
tions variety and capability, in the speed, range and carrying capacity of delivery 
platforms, in EGM and a host of other measures - increases the combat effec- 
tiveness of the lAF, clarifying the traditional distinction between ‘strategic’ and 
‘tactical’ missions. 

Therefore with the latent potential that has always existed, we now need 
an integrated approach to determine our strategic future. It must account for our 
legitimate defence requirements and also be tempered with our psyche, mental- 
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ity and historical choices. The over-riding guideline for the future is that the lAF 
must provide us the maximum utility and capability in the regional arena. This 
requires versatility in terms of military missions. It implies that forces dedicated 
to static defence can be readily and speedily switched to roles of offence and 
mobility. The lAF possesses this capability which needs to be exploited whenever 
required. ThelAF, I submit, has long come of age. 
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Pdlitkal Power in the 
Nuclear Age 

Dr Jai Narain* 

F rom the time immemorial the most significant element in the content of 
power had been organised violence. Although there had also been sub- 
sidiary expressions of power, yet their importance had changed with the pas- 
sage of time. They are thought to be the ‘planet’ of power revolving around 
physical violence, considered as the ‘sun’ of power. It is generally held that 
ancillary aspects of power have changed as a result of changes which have 
taken place in the structure of human society. But no planet has yet been able 
to eclipse the sun (physical violence) which still matters most in the interna- 
tional power politics. 

Some recent developments in war are strange. The experiences of the 
two world wars in which the nature of the physical violence used was, what 
we now call conventional, showed that violence has become somewhat too 
much of a good thing because the destruction caused by modern weapons in 
these two wars was so great that the victors were unable to profit economical- 
ly from victory and at best could only hope to attain their political objectives. 
Furthermore the chaos created by these wars was such that new problems 
cropped up which had to be solved often by methods contrary to the purposes 
for which the wars had been started. 

During the 1914-18 war, it was assumed and written on the parchment at 
Versailles in 1919 that vanquished would pay the costs and preferably a bit 
more. It was discovered after years of endeavour that this was a fallacy. The 
defeated Germans could not be made to pay for the war, even though they 
were lent vast sums of money to help them be good payers. This attempt to 
achieve what Sir Norman Angell in his ‘The Great Illusion’ (1911),^ had 
declared would be impossible in the next great war was a contributory cause 
to the great World Slump of 1930s, whose consequences in Germany did 
much to create conditions favourable to the rise to power of Adolf Hitler. It 
was again established by the begining of 1945, that military victory could only 
be obtained, at any rate in a considerable conflict, if a degree of violence was 
used which made it impossible for the defeated nation to pay reparations. All 
this can be summed up by saying that in the decades before the arrival of the 
nuclear weapons, the level of violence in war between great powers had 
reached so high and destructive a degree, that it was now only possible to use 
it to obtain a political obiectivc and not both a political and economic pur- 

* Dr. Jai Narain is Lecturer in Department of Gandhian Studies, Punjab University, 

Chandigarh. 
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pose. Then in August 1945 came the atom bomb and soon after the H. bomb. 

More than a generation has passed since United States dropped atomic 

Hei?* Nagasaki and President Truman is said to have 

declared: Tbs is the greatest thmg in history ^ Nuclear weapons have not so 
far been used apm. But there is little question that their mere existence un- 
used and largely unseen as they have been smce 1945, has profoundly m- 
fluenced the course of power politics. More than a century and a half aeo 
Clausewitz pointed out that war was nothmg but a continuation of poltical b- 
tercourse. In just the same way, the mere possession of nuclear weapons is 
dimension of political intercourse- an instrument which may enable countries 
to achieve, without actually going to war, political objectives thev could mt 
have achieved from a state ol military weakness. The possession of nuclear 

■f 1‘kely to strengthen a country’s political muscle pos- 

wbly in an offensive sense and certainly in a defensive sense. ^ 

In an offensive sense, a nuclear country may, depending on circumstan- 
e gam an enhanced ability to influence, intimidate or ^dominate other 
countries without resort to military force to make them behave in ways they 

ft-m ^ Strong country would actually use its nuclear might agamst 

them, there are some nsKs which are simply not worth taking. 

The Soviet Union’s relationship with Eastern Europe provides striking 

ThI exploited for offensive political pur 

poses. The Soviets have relied heavily on their vast nuclear power for 

wSeTlt^fo ‘If empire in Eastern Euro^. 

^ ®“P*="ority, it is doubtful whether any of 

under 1 ^“^^‘esAvould stiU be run by communist governments 

sffetUnfofTr? of s^b-servience to the 

thoudiUhat fe T arsenal ultimately rules out as hopeless anv 

the Soviet vnf h "light entertain of throwing off 

the Soviet yoke by fighting the Soviet armed forces. . 

nudJfof Sloomy on American front wWch is usmg its 
the ™ iaterest. The purpose of 

f. Jr L i > toernrinirg 

couapy: ^ rr„oTrit “ 

untry may not be able to influence, intimidate or dominate others. But it 
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should at least be able to resist attempts by others to influence, intimidate or 
dominate it. Since nuclear weapons were invented, no alternative guarantee 
of national independence has looked really adequate. Although this applies to 
the superpowers yet this is applicable to other countries also. Small, nuclear 
forces, however, should be able to confer substantial protection against politi- 
cal intimidation provided they are capable of inflicting damage on a scale 
which others would find unacceptable. There-in lies the part of the reason 
why a number of Third World countries are aspiring to acquire nuclear 
capabilities. 

From a Western standpoint, the nuclear umbrella which United States 
holds over Western Europe through NATO provides a striking example of 
how a nuclear capability can protect countries against political intimidation 
or domination. This nuclear umbrella has contributed, and continues to con- 
tribute, decisively to the independence of Western Europe from communist 
influence but at the same time forces them to dance to the tune of United 
States. The Soviets for their part can be assumed to see their massive nuclear 
arsenals, similarly, as protecting them against political pressures from the 
West, and especially the United States and at the same time forcing its allies 
to dance to their tune. 

A country's political muscle will be greatest if it has a monopoly 6t 
nuclear weapons, or massive superiority; weakest, if its nuclear arsenal is 
massively inferior to those of other nuclear countries; and of intermediate 
strength if its nuclear arsenal is broadly comparable with that of another 
country. Taking these cases in turn, if a country has monopoly of nuclear 
weapons^ or overwhelming superiority its power must potentially be strong. 
The range of its foreign policy options, though still subject to significant con- 
straints, must be vastly increased. The only country which has enjoyed a 
nuclear monopoly, or massive superiority, is the United States in the early 
post war years, which exploited the massive political power which this nuclear 
privilege gave it, to best serve its interests. The stoppage of nuclear fuel to 
Tarapore Atomic Reactor by America is one among the countless examples 
of use of nuclear privilege in power politics. 

Thus it is clear from the above discussion that the place of physical 
violence has been taken by nuclear violence as the determining ingredient of 
power in powder politics. The origin of this new force (nuclear violence) in the 
orbit of power politics struggle has eclipsed the sun (physical violence) to be- 
come a planet and has acquired its own place. 

Whether it is conventional violence or nuclear violence, but violence is 
there; can't we get rid of this from of Political Power? Is the element of 
violence essential to the definition of political power? If an attempt is made 
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to know the opinion of the experts on the subject we find that Bierstedt the 
famous authority on this, chooses to stress heavily the coercive aspect of 
political power. To coerce’ is a verb: ‘A coerces B’. If this is power and it is 
no longer latent, then in Bierstedt’s terms, it is no longer political power. If 
power is meant as potentially coercive, then atleast the problem of contradic- 
tion disappears. But does power have to be potentially coercive to the ex- 
clusion of all other potentialities? To put it in another way, is it potentially 
operative only against the wills of others? 



It is true that pooled energy can be and is used to coerce others but it 
can also be used to serve collective purposes. Power simply is. It is not in- 
herently directed; it is directed by people and in a multiplicity of ways, not all 
of them are coercive. This view is also supported by Harold Lasswell who 
finds himself in complete agreement with Charles Marriam in repudiating the 
idea that the exercise of power rested always, or even generally, on violence, 
or that the essence of the power equation is force, in the sense of violence 
and physical brutality. Power may rest on faiths and layalties, habits and 
apathy as well as interests. Even the constraints may not always take the form 
of violence. Power only entails an effective control over the policy; the mean 
by which the control is made effective may be many and varied. Thus in 
theory violence is not an essential ingredient of power in power politics. 

The question which mankind must answer is this. Has violence become 
so enormous that it should no longer be considered the central and most im- 
portant feature in the content of power? In order to answer this question 
satisfactorily, we must assess why and how nuclear violence differs in quantity 
and quality from the conventional violence which was becoming incon- 
veniently excessive in the last years of the pre-nuclear age. 

Stephen King-Hall has answered this question in his Tower Politics in 
the Nuclear Age” by examining the evolution of travel. To quote him, ‘A man 
on foot, a horse-rider; a bicyclist; a motor driver; a passenger in a fast ship; 
the same man in an early plane; his son in a jet plane, all are travellers within 
a recognisable framework of progress, feut when we consider the movements 
of man in space, conditions become so different from anything hither- to 
known in the business of movement from A to B that we are dealing with a 
development which is only tenuously connectd with what we have usually 
meant by the word travel Space travel for all practical purposes is a com- 
pletely new form of movement from A to B and raises problem of an ab- 
solutely novel character such as weightlessness, dangers from cosmic radia- 
tion and so forth”. King Hall further adds that ’’there is the same enormous 
gap between conventional and nuclear violence”.? The peculiar qualities of 
the nuclear weapons show how profoundly they differ- from what are now 
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called conventional weapons and their methods of use both strategically and 
tactically, have caused many ideas hallowed by centuries of tradition and 
practical experience to become obsolete. The two superpowers are fully 
capable of destroying each other along with the whole of the world several 
times. What was, is no more; what was not even imagined, is. 

The degree of nuclear violence is so enormous and indeed virtually 
unimaginable, that the saints and the sinners are now on the same platform. 
Morality and expediency have become Siamese twins. "It is wicked to use 
violence", say the Saints. Tt is mutual suicide to use if say the sinners. Now 
every body has realised that since nuclear violence is logically unusable and 
terribly expensive, it should be abandoned. Previously violence seemed to be 
useful for power politics but now it has been turned upside down too quickly. 
It has aii happened with in the life span of one generation. The experiences 
of World Wars I and 11 forced every one to admit that conventional violence 
had become so great, that it could no longer be sensibly used to achieve 
political and economic objectives. 

If there had been a third world war with conventional weapons and per- 
haps a 25% increase of violence over World War II, then it might well have 
turned out that the educational process would have been completed. People 
might have said; "It is now clear that this idea of settling disputes by violence 
is obiviousiy obsurd. No one has won World War III". 

But instead of taking one more step towards the goal of realizing that 
violence had outlived its usefulness and theoretically also it is not necessary 
for political power, violence has made a leap into the Nuclear Age. We know 
that our leaders keep on telling us, that nuclear war is mutual suicide but we 
still can not swallow the fact that this is the end of the long connection be- 
tween power politics and violence. The situation is further confused by the 
fact that no country who has nuclear capacity is limiting it but rather increas- 
ing it many fold. The recent talks between President Reagan and Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev have taken the first steps towards an accord on 
limiting nuclear arms stocks. NPT is being used to deprive the non-nuclear 
countries to have nuclear capacity but those who already possess great 
nuclear capacity have been left untouched by it. It is only to prevent those 
who are striving to attain nuclear power. 

Clearly a very urgent and practical requirment is the prevention of the 
spread of nuclear weapons and, therefore, of \iolence capacity in its deadly 
form. The hour is late and this objective will not be achieved unless the 
Americans and Russians can come to terms with this problem. It is also clear 
that the collaboration of England, France, Canada and China would also be 
indispensable. It is only by this that we can progress towards the ideal of the 
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elimmation of violence in international power politics otherwise it will wipe 
out the whole of humanity from the surface of the earth this time. 

It would be strange and unnatural if these far reaching effects of nuclear 
violence had not altered radically the relative importance of the various com- 
ponents of power. It is generally admitted now that nuclear energy by its de- 
gree and type of violence has ensured that violence as the prime element of 
power has come to the end of its day. If man refuses to recognise this, then, 
he will destroy himself through incapacity or unwillingness to adapt himself 
and his institutions to this great change. 

But it is hard on man that an idea which has been so basic in his theory 
and practice of power politics for so many thousands of years should disap- 
pear in a flash. No wonder he is lost, puzzled and confused as he apprehen- 
sively tries to convince himself that what some begin to realise is a myth, is 
still the reality in which he believed for so long. But if he is to survive he must 
make a supreme effort to eliminate nuclear violence from power politics. 
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Lt Colonel a a athale* 

Introduction and Definitions 

P eace and security are two terms that are often clubbed together. Yet 
there appears to be an enduring dichotomy between the two. Peace, more 
often than not is defined as absence of active violence. Kautilya defines it as 
a period during which the vanquished is preparing for and the victor exploit- 
ing for an imminent next round.^ Hans J Morgenthau echoes this sentiment.^ 
Security on the other hand is a much more comprehensive term and can be 
defined as a situation in which there is absence of a perception of a threat to 
survival. Thus defined peace could exist even in the circumstances wherein 
security is totally lacking. During the early parts of the 20th century, the 
continent of Asia had relative peace under the European colonial domina- 
tion, but security for the multitudes of ancient civilizations was absent. 

As seen earlier there is a clear dichotomy between peace and security 
but on the other hand there is a close linkage between security and independ- 
ence. Independence of decision making, both internal as well as external 
being only possible under the condition of security. Independence of decision 
making is a necessary precondition for development — our national goal. This 
linkage can be easily understood when we contrast the striking progress of 
the last 39 years with the stagnation of earlier 150 years. The technological 
developments in the fields of transportation, communication, weapon systems 
with intercontinental ranges and weapons with global effect as well as devel- 
opment of international trade, have made independence a utopian concept. 
In its place what obtains today is the relativistic concept of interdependence.^ 
In the area of security, as w^ell as other areas, this interdependence can either 
be symmetrical, as existing between the two super powers in the realm of 
nuclear weapons, where action and response are equally matched - or it can 
be asymmetrical as has existed between India and China in the field of 
nuclear weapons since 1964. The national objective thus boils down to obtain 
relative independence of necessary decision making by ensuring security 
through reduction to the minimum the conditions of asymmetric interde- 
pendence. This goal can only be achieved through the creation of relevant 
capabilities. 

Often the terms potential of capacity and capability are used interchan- 
gably and imprecisely. Potential or capacity is the presence of essential raw 

* Lt. Col. A. A. Athale is a research scholar in the Department of Defence and Strategic Studies, 
UniversityofPune. 
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material for the build up of capability. For instance India has the world’s 6th 
largest reserves of iron ore and 7th largest of coal Thus she has the potential 
of being the worlds major steel producer. Her capability of steel making 
based on the existing steel plants is merely 10/12 million tonnes per annum 
making her 16th in world ranking order in steelmaking. Throughout this 
paper the word ‘Capability’ is used in the sense of a ready and usable 
commodity that comes into being when potential through influence of willful 
action is transformed.** 

Security as defined earlier has two components i.e. the material and the 
psychological. The material factor is based on the analysis of the adversaries 
capability and the psychological aspect is based on the way it is perceived by 
both the parties involved. The area of perception is highly abstract and defies 
clear understanding as well as quantification. The element of intent is inbuilt 
in the analysis of specific capabilities. As an example Chinese placement of 
MRBMs tipped with nuclear weapons in Eastern part of Tibet w^ould indicate 
a clear intention to threaten the Indian heartland, an intent as clear as the 
similar placement had been in 1962 in Cuba. Our goal of achieving symmetric 
interdependence will need a careful analysis of capabilities around us and 
then examining countervailing capabilities creation as a viable strategy. A 
strategic analysis emphasizing capabilities fulfills the twin criteria of reliabil- 
ity and realism. 

The Sino-Indian interactions since 1964 illustrate the effect of asym- 
metric security interdependence. Ever since 1964 India has followed a strat- 
egy of unilateral nuclear disarmament vis a vis China. In the initial period the 
justification was the meagreness of Chinese capability and later the rationale 
shifted to reliance on Chinese professed peaceful nuclear intentions. In 
practice, in 1965 during the Indo-Pak conflict China gave an ultimatum over 
problem involving some sheep^ and in 1971 had allegedly threatened a nu- 
clear strike against New Delhi.^ In contrast in 1979 when China invaded and 
later got bogged down in Vietnam, Indian reactions were mute/ Thus the 
asymmetry has led to Chinese capability to intervene in South Asian matters 
vital to Indian security precisely because India has no countervailing capabil- 
ity. 

This lengthy framework would have its purpose served if semantics can 
be neutralised from further discussion. The justification of capability based 
analysis was also necessary to refute the oft repeated charge of strategic 
analysts ignoring ‘intent’. However if intent analysis is to be equated with 
content analysis then one might have to ignore the reality and believe that the 
Chinese MRBM’s sole purpose is to shower rose petals on the Rajpath in 
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New Delhi and that the USS Enterprise sailed into Bay of Bengal in 1971 so 
that the US Sailors aboard could get a sun tan.* While the worst case syn- 
drome is to be avoided through a careful analysis of the specificity of capa- 
bility, giving primacy to mere statements would amount to ostrich like be- 
haviour and would also lack the virtue of prudence when the fate of our 
civilization is at stake. 

THE Environment 

No Mar^n of Error. Nuclear weapons are absolute weapons. Without 
going into the technicalities of measurement of the damage caused by blast, 
heat, radiation, local and global fallout and secondary effects, it will be accu- 
rate to say that even a crude 20 Kiloton (Kt) fission device is capable of 
wiping out a fair sized urban centre.’ Thus our analysis has no margin of 
error permissible. It will not be idle to speculate how much the survival of 
our 5000 year old civilization is credited to the intrinsic resilience and how 
much it owes to a navigational error and underdeveloped technology of kill- 
ing. The fateful navigational error was made by Columbus on 12 October 
1492 that led the European hordes to America and resulted in the destruc- 
tion of Red instead of Asian Indians, (the former being as civilized, as 
numerous and as peacefully isolated as the later) The survival in the middle 
ages could well be attributed to the primitiveness and limitations of technol- 
ogy of killing and destruction based on sword and hammer. The nuclear 
weapons have solved this problem while the political intentions of at least 
some of our adversaries remain firmly rooted on the philosophical meta 
values that are based on the evil nature of man,'® in direct contrast to our 
universal humanism that is based on the concept of universal divinity, making 
concept of total war an alien one." Quincy Wright in his study of war 
mentions that the first time the concept of universal humanism came up in 
Europe in the 19th century about 4000 years after our Upnishads. Therefore, 
neither the technology nor the intent leaves us any margin for errors.'* 

Concept of Non Super Power Nuclear War. Nuclear war per se being a 
world catastrophe and hence unthinkable is a fallacy. There exists a clear 
distinction between all out general nuclear war involving the obscene super 
power stockpiles and a proxy or regional nuclear war involving only 40 to 50 
fission weapons of 20 kt. The general nuclear war will be an undoubted 
^obal catastrophe.'* In the second case it will be pertinent to point out that 
right up to 1963 partial test ban treaty, the world has learned to live with 
nuclear weapons going off in remote parts of Asia and Pacific. Though a 
regional disaster, the world at large would remain imaffected. Dr Henry 
Kissinger in 1956 foresaw the rise of Asian nations in the nuclear field. He 
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advocated that in order to protect world security from the threat posed by 
“weak, irresponsible or merely ignorant states, it will be necessary to make a 
precedent of use of nuclear weapons.” Kissenger feels that this task of 
‘education’ howsoever unpopular and presumptuous must be performed by 
the US as an unpleasant duty.’"* Chances of this education taking place in 
South Asia are much greater than was the case with China, which atleast was 
still a part of the Yalta Framework. Prof. Roger Hilsman, a former Asst Sec- 
retary of State in the Kennedy administration, in a lecture to a professional 
audience at Poona University on 6 Dec 1985 clearly stated that a regional 
nuclear exchange between India and Pakistan is not going to affect the 
superpowers. The reality is thus far more menacing for India and of imme- 
diate relevance. Provided ofcourse we have got over the induced syndrome of 
regarding Black, Brown or Yellow lives to be expendable and cheap. 

Strategies and Counter Strategies 

The evolution of Indian nuclear capability has to strive for establish- 
ment of countervailing strategy to counter three potential existing threats. A 
nuclear Pakistan, US nuclear and conventional capabilities in the Indian 
Ocean area and China that is graduating from strategy of dissuasion to 
deterrence. Indian capability in order to be viable for at least 10 to 15 years, 
has to also take into account the possibility of both the Super powers possess- 
ing the so called Star Wars capability, which in real terms is non nuclear 
weapons based counter force capability.** The methodology of our analysis 
will be to consider one threat at a time and see its counter. In conclusion the 
overlap will be eliminated. 

THE Pakistan Factor 

Solely dependent on her indigenous resources, Pakistan that is industri- 
ally backward and one tenth of India’s size, would pose no security threat. 
Table one below indicates it clearly. 


Table I 



INDIA 

PABCISTAN 

Population (millions) 

Technical Manpower (millions) 
Production of Heavy Vehicles 

712 

2.3 

91,000 

87.13 

0.1 

6;400 
per annum 
(assembly only) 
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INDIA 

PAKISTAN 

Iron and Steel (million tonnes) 

27.9 

0.5 



(pig iron only) 

Energy (Billion Kw hours) ! 

138 

17 

GNP (Billion $ US) 

210 

56 


Sources: 1. ‘National Atlas of India’, National Atlas and thematic mapping Organisatiop, 
Depart of S & T, Govt of India Publications, Calcutta, 1983, 

2. ‘UN Statistical Year Book’ for Asia and Far East 1982, Bangkok, 1983, 

The startling fact however is that today she is on the verge of posing a 
nuclear threat to India. The Pakistani threat can be dissected into two com- 
ponents, Pakistani hostility and Pakistani threat. Hostility by itself cannot 
pose a threat in view of the very obvious Indo - Pak asymmetry, just as Cuban 
hostility does not pose a threat to the USA. It is the Pakistani role as a US 
proxy that poses a security threat to India. In the field of nuclear weapons the 
following facts speak for themselves, 

- The US waived the Symington amendment that would lead to an 
automatic aid cut off in the event of nuclearisation. A virtual go ahead 
signal.^^ 

- Export of cryptons, an electronic device that is necessary to construct 
the conventional explosive based trigger 

- Supply of nuclear delivery capable F-16 in order to provide a reliable 
delivery platform.^^ 

- Despite a reasonable doubt about the Sino - Pak Nuclear connection , 
the US has gone ahead with her China deal.^^- 

The Pakistani hostility is inherent in the non viability of the theoretical 
foundations of the ‘two nations theory^ that is based on a phoney cultural and 
historical view, thus institutionalising the insecure feeling based on the per- 
manent adversary and competitive role vis a vis a much larger India. To her 
credit there was a brief and abortive attempt by late PM Mr Z A Bhutto in 
1972-73 when he sought to bring in a sense of realism in Pak psyche and 
Politics. The TV and the radio had constant ads on the need to give up the 
ostrich like attitude. The controlled media also gave a graphic account of the 
magnitude of defeat suffered by Pakistan in 1971, vwth the aim of shaking the 
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people to reality. Yet against the alliance of fundamentalist forces Bhutto had 
no real answer. There is a curious analogy to the German psyche, which 
rationalized defeat in both the world wars as having come about due to the 
Jewish machinations, ignoring the insurmountable geo-political forces ranged 
against her. There is a close parallel between the German - Jew and Paki- 
stani - Indian self and mirror image perceptions. With such fundamental 
problems of long standing, one is tempted to see a parallelism in the solution 
as weU.^ 

The Pakistani eagerness to act as the US proxy is born out of the 
foundational weakness of the Pakistani state. The role enactment in both 
content and intent is not very different from the subsidiary alliance system of 
Lord Wellesley that had the Indian princes preferring British slavery to ac- 
comodation with native neighbours. 

In concrete terms this dual Pakistani threat will be based on the avail- 
able fleet of the 40 odd F-16 aircraft. These have a striking range of 925 Kms, 
thus t^eatening a minimum of 5-6 Indian urban concentrations. Assigning 
four aircraft per target (out of which 2 will be in reserve) armed with a 20- 
40 Kt device she can pose a threat to Delhi, Bombay High, Bombay, Pune, 
Ahmedabad and Hyderabad. Irrespective of the defensive measures, these 
aircraft have a more than 50 per cent chance of getting to their targets. With 
cent per cent reserve the success is assured. Even the dense Egyptian air 
defence in the Yom Kippur War of 1973 did not achieve an attrition rate 
higher than 20 per cent. 

The American Factor 

The US is a virtual regional power in the Indian ocean area since 
1970s through her in situ capabilities which are as follows:- 

“ The rapid deployment force under USCENTCOM comprising 
of 3.5 divisions includmg two air borne divisions. The 9th US Air 
Force comprising of F-16, F-15, A-10 and transport support 
complement. 

us Naval forces of Cent Com based at Pearl Harbour has 3 
carrier groups as well as Marine forces worth a division plus. 

Bases at Diego Garcia, and in the Philippines.^’^ 

A careful analysis of the exercise ‘Bright Star 83’ shows that this force 
IS meant primarily for regional intervention and not for a counter against 
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direct Soviet threat. The presence of airborne divisions, slower aircraft like 
A-10 and F-4 shows the expectation of operating under a condition of air 
superiority, possible only in the regional context and not against the Soviets. 
The absence of sizable ground/surface to surface missiles is also a pomter in 
the same direction. 

To reinforce the Pakistani nuclear weapons in the South Asian region 
the US has its 9th tactical wng and elements of Strategic Air Command 
based at Diego Garcia with B-52 bombers armed with nuclear weapons, the 
total estimated punch carried is worth nearly 50Q MTs. The kind of aircraft 
placed in the Indian ocean areas do not stand a chance to penetrate or 
survive a Soviet opposition. 

The actual US threat to India is thus peripheral in nature and effect. 
India has the option of countering this threat by posing a similar threat to the 
US mainland or posing a threat to the US capability deployed in the Indian 
ocean area. Given the peripheral nature of the US threat and interest and 
also given the fact that the US mainland is covered by the USSR besides 
presenting unsurmountable technical difficulties for the time being, counter 
to it will not be necessary. On the other hand a credible threat to the US 
Centcom will indirectly pose a threat to the vital US interests in the Middle 
East and thus redress the existing asymmetry between the two and thereby 
prompt the US towards responsible behaviour in the South Asian region. 

To counter the vastly superior US counter force and surveillance capa- 
bility, India will have to depend upon a mobile sea-based capability, based 
initially on the surface launched nuclear tipped missiles, which can later be 
upgraded to a subsurface system. Cruise missiles based on surface ships also 
offer a cost effective alternative. 

The sea based capability has the tremendous advantage of survivability, 
mobility and avoidance of co-lateral damage in the case of counter force 
strikes. It in effect also divides the adversary’s forces. Built in its very nature 
is an all azimuth omnibus capability that lends tactical as well as strategic 
flexibility. This will reduce the Indian vulnerability to acceptable levels as 
through the device of this linkage the Indian security gets linked up with the 
Globjd nuclear balance and hence to the threat of a general nuclear war, 
which remmns unthinkable. There is a very obvious contradiction in this 
hypothesis and the view prevalent in the 50s and 60s when India strove hard 
to keep herself away from the super power rivalry. The changed perspective 
is the logical outcome of the super power’s shift from uncertain retaliation 
strategies of the 50s, to deterrence of 60s, flexible response of 70s and MAD 
of the 80s. 
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The China Factor 

The Chinese threat is qualitatively different from the two earlier men- 
tioned ones. The border problem notv*lthstanding there is hardly any issue 
where there is a serious clash of interests. The Chinese action in both 1965 
and 1971 of threatened intervention in South Asia are in the classical impe- 
rialist mode. There is also an obvious connection with the Sino - Soviet 
relationship. Thus the Chinese threats could be rightly attributed to the lack 
of Indian countervailing capability - a low risk venture with high payoff in 
terms of thwarting a potential Asian competitor. 

The Chinese short term strategy not unlike the Americans relies on the 
proxy role of Pakistan and supplements the US efforts in that direction. The 
Sino Pak nuclear co-operation is a clear sign of it. As China has advanced to 
build an effective ICBM force targeted on the USSR, it will have greater 
freedom of manoeuvre. 

in the long term perspective as China develops her maritime power she 
is likely to want to use the Indian ocean for placing her sea based deterrence. 
Thus in the short term she is likely to operate through Pak proxy while in the 
long term she may well pose a ruaritime threat to Southern parts of India and 
island territories. 

The Indian counter to Pakistani proxy would take care of the short 
term threat while the all azimuth force to counter US threat will be able to 
cater to a limited targeting of NE China Peking - Shanghai belt where 60 per 
cent of the Chinese industrial capacity is located. On the other hand given the 
primitive nature of the Chinese air defence and problems of geography even 
an aircraft based threat to her nuclear facilities at Lanchow, would be an 
effective deterrence to her intervention in the South Asian sub -region. 

Conclusion 

Independence of decision making is a necessary pre-condition for eco- 
nomic development - Indian national goal. This can only come about in an 
atmosphere of security, wherein there is no threat to our survival. In a world 
that is closely knit due to the advances in technology of communications, 
weapon systems and international trade, there exists a situation of interde- 
pendence in the area of security. When the interdependence is asymmetrical 
and one sided amounting to dependence, there is a security threat leading to 
nations becoming objects of coercive diplomacy. 
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India faces nuclear threat of a US China- proxy in Pak, through spill- 
over of US capability build up to protect US gulf interests and a Chinese long 
term maritime threat. 

In order to counter the above, Indian capability build up has to aim 
for: 

-« Nuclear war fighting capability vis-a-vis Pakistan in order to terminate 

her proxy role. 

- Deterrence capability vis-a-vis China. 

- Dissuasion capability vis-a-vis US through targeting the forces in being 

in Indian ocean area. 

The Indian capability so built will be sea based, IRBMs with ERWs 
against Pakistan. The total megatonnage needed for the other two tasks will 
be 1500 Megatonnes in size so as to link the Indian security with global well 
being. The threshold is based on a US Academy of sciences report to the UN 
presented in 1984 on the issue of nuclear winter. 

The emphasis on capability is also valid on account of control. Most 
modern conflicts can be attributed to the loss of control over the process. 
The strategy of uncertainty being followed by India since 1974 has two 
components ie, uncertainty of capability and that of intent. When capability 
is uncertain there is an inbuilt element of weakness of will, (intended or oth- 
erwise) Thus if credibility is to be considered as a strategic factor, strategy of 
uncertainty is strategy of bluff. There is an ever-present danger of the adver- 
sary calling the bluff and miscalculating in case there is a double bluff. On 
either count there is a danger of loss of control and a nuclear conflict break- 
ing out. Once the capability is uncertain, then the vital decision making 
devolves on the capability builders, bureaucrats and technicians-Ieading to 
diffusion and loss of control. Once a viable capability is built up and the 
uncertainty is confined to Intent’, the control passes back to the highest 
decision maker. Only then can the conflict resolution through bargaining can 
begin to take place. In the former case it does not even begin, begging the 
question, bargaining for what? and with whom? 

The adoption of creating adequate capability will give teeth to the 
peaceful intentions. On historical evidence and based on the universalistic 
humanism based meta values of Indian civilization, the world has nothing to 
fear. A strong India is the sole guarantee that the world does not pass totally 
into the hands of those who have genocides and resettlements of millions of 
hapless victims to their credit in the balance sheet of history. 
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Introduction 

D uring early 1980’s, the U.S. planned to forge ahead in the ABM arena with 
a punch. Scientists thought about super advanced technologies involv ing 
lasers/ray/guns, neutral particle beams or projectiles etc that can be aimed 
through space at moving targets. The idea was conveyed to President Reagan by 
his friend-cum-adviser physicist Edward Teller who is often called as the father 
of the Hydrogen Bomb. T eller’s idea moved Reagan so much that he formulated 
these notions of space based missile defensive system into a national policy-the 
“Stratepc Defence Initiative (SDI)”, somewhat on the similar lines as “the 
Manhattan Project” which developed the atom bomb. He came on the Ameri- 
can TV to announce the new plan on 23 March, 1983 even to the surprise of many 
experts in his own government. 

The salient features of the SDI, described by President Reagan as a non- 
nuclear research program, are to “Nullify the present and growing threat to the 
U.S and its allies which is posed by Soviet military power, replace the dangerous 
doctrine of mutual assured destruction (MAD) with a strategy of assured 
survival and provide both security and incentives for realising the enormous 
industrial and commercial potential of space.” SDI plans to evolve new weapons 
(ABMs) - a system of satellites, space stations, lasers and the like in a decade or 
su to destroy the Soviet ICBMs before they can even reach the American soil and 
thus “rendering nuclear arms impotent and obsolete” - have been dubbed as the 
“Star-Wars”, after the scientific fiction film by many indulging in fantasies. 
Filmmaker George Lucas, Creator of the scientific fiction trilogy, “Star Wars” 
had also threatened to go to court with a charge for copyright infringement. A 
new name for SDI has, therefore, been suggested as “Peace Shield”. Scientists and 
defence experts, however, feel that such a system cannot be hundred per cent 
effective. Majority of Pentagon scientists also agreed that SDI would be 
“dangerously unreliable” because the S 5 «tem as a whole could never be adequately 
tested. The office of the Technology Assessment (closely linked with the U.S. 
Congress) in their report brought out that defence of the U.S population does 
not “appear to be a goal of the SDI program” because the system is unlikely to be 
totally reliable against all types of Soviet attacks. In other words, even one per 
cent meffectiveness may spell disaster and render it totally useless. 100 per cent 
guar antee or none at all - there possibly would not be any runners-up m a nuclear 
war! 

“Star Wars” is an American dream of total safety against all incoming 
missiles and MIRVS-complete elimination ofnudear weapons aimed to destroy 
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the USA. Star-wars will have layered defence - it is to be designed to kill all enemy 
targets during various phases of their flight. The boost phase is obviously the 
much sought after one, because during these 3 to 5 minutes launch period, any 
strike is expected to have a high probability of kill as upto ten warheads are still 
clustered atop the ballistic missile. After this phase is over, the ICBM ejects a 
“bus” which holds the warheads alongwith decoys. These warheads then spread 
to different trajectories and then they become extremely difficult to be spotted 
for kills. The last phase is when these warheads re-enter the atmosphere and all 
decoys are spent out. Ground based weapons can, if luck favours, shoot them 
down at this stage. But then, it is not free from nuclear radiation effects. In 1984, 
exercises were successfully carried out to kill an incoming Minuteman missile 
during this last phase. President Bush is also committed to “Star Wars” pro- 
gramme. 

ANCIENT Indian Star-Wars 

Ancient Indian Sanskrit literature talked about battles between rival 
satellites and use of ray-beams to destroy them. Even descriptions of battle 
victims reminiscent of accounts of what happened after the atom bomb was 
dropped in Hiroshima are there and these have recently been translated m 
German and English. We have wished away all these as fantasy. But studies by 
Erich Von Daniken of Svdtzerland brought out in 1970 in a publication titled. 
Chariots of the Gods” and in 1985 another of his latest book, “Did I get it 
Wrong” (Published in German) evoked keen interest world-over. According to 
these published works, Star-Wars is not just a future dream - it actually 
happened thousands of years ago. Gigantic space satellites, made of shiny metal 
and turning about an axis operated between Stars and fought Sky Battles 
between aliens! Smaller Crafts used to fly between the giant space stations and 
the Earth. 

Implementation OF “Star-Wars” PROGRAMME 

The implementation of the “Star Wars Project” has been entnisted to SDI 
Director, Lt Gen James Abraham of the U.S. Air Force. He has since resigned 
from this job end 1988. Initial estimates of cost over a period of 5 years till 1988 
were 26 billion dollars which may exceed much beyond this. What form of 
hardware is to be used is still largely being discussed and analysed. Government 
agencies and mostly private Aero-space industries are on the job to develop 
systems that could “detect, identify, discriminate, intercept and destroy ballistic 
missiles”. Whether lasers or other beams are to be used is still to be decided. 
Even whether these beams will be ground-based or satellite-based has also not 
been decided finally. The preference, however, seems to be towards space-based 
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laser beams. G xoiiEd based beams can be countered easily by reflecting mirrors 
in space. It will take some more years before definite answers could be given. 
President Reagan himself said, '1 think that would be way ahead of ourselves. 
We don’t know what kind of weapon, if we were able to come up with one, that 
this would be”. 

Nevertheless Research is being continued to find the ultimate weapons. 
Even if it never produces a deployable space weapon system, technological 
breakthrough will usher in new'^ ideas. The Soviets are also in the game and it is 
to be seen how they counter the SDI program. 

PowerSource for Bulky S pace I^ser-Stations 

Production of Lasers requires lot of energy. Any space based laser system 
would require a very high source of energy fuels. For deployment of Star War 
Laser systems, the rough estimate is that energy fuel equivalent of what is 
required to generate 60 per cent of total of the U.S. electricity would have to be 
catered to the space. 

According to the journal “Science”, the U.S. department of energy has 
already sought the approval of the U.S. congress to build a nuclear reactor, type 
SP-100, to be ready after all required tests for launching into space aboard a 
space shuttle by 1993. This will generate electric power upto 300 KW for the SDI 
program in space and will thus become the “Corner-Stone” power source for the 
entire Star- Wars efforts. Earlier in 1965, the first ever successful nuclear reactor 
launched by the U.S. for her “Skylab” missions had developed defects only after 
a few months, even though it is still orbiting the earth. The success of such 
powerful nuclear reactors, as SP-100 is, therefore, viewed with lot of concern. 
SP-100 will be fuelled by highly enriched Uranium-235, operate at 1,000®C and 
be cooled by liquid Lithium. 

Laser-Based Applications 

While investigating global geo-physical changes, Scientists have concluded 
that the Earth’s surface is constantly shifting-imperceptibly perhaps, but shifting 
all the same. Thus, the present configuration compared to that of the past is 
different, so will the future eonfiguration be. This shift can be measured by 
putting special geodesic satellites up in the space and bouncing special type of 
high powered Laser beams off them. By measuring the travel time of the laser 
beams back and forth, minute movements of the earth’s crust can be found out. 



Laser has now found it’s applications in data storage, be it for music discs 
or discs for computer memory-the CD (compact Disc, as it is called) revolution 
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is about to sweep the computer industry. The storage capacity of a 4.7 inch plastic 
CD is more than that of 1500 floppy discs or 50 Winchester hard discs-this huge 
capacity of about 500 megabytes can easily contain an entire encyclopedia. These 
will all find extensive use in the “Star Wars” progr am , 

ArmsLimitationorTotalDisarmament-New Dimensions 


It is realised that our future lies in nuclear disarmament and not in nuclear 
build-up. All the castles of happiness and progress created all over this world of 
ours may crush down like a pack of cards in the event of a nuclear holocaust. 
While unabated nuclear build up is going on todate, all the powers are also 
talking about peace and nuclear disarmament simultaneously for many years 
now. In 1959, the Soviet Premier Krushchev had launched a proposal for general 
and complete disarmament-the elimination of all conventional and nuclear 
weapons over a period of four years. After two years of serious deliberations, 
.(^erica agreed to the proposal with a structured and technically detailed 
disarm^ent plan. However, during concentrated negotiations both superpow- 
ers realised to their utter dismay that complete disarmament was not a practical 
solution at all! This idea was again revived by the new Soviet Premier Gorbachev 
in recent times. He offered 50 per cent cut in strategic nuclear missiles, 
withdrawal of some SS-20s and a freeze on new strategicsystems. He also desired 
a chemical-weapon free Europe and urged action to step proliferation of chemi- 
cal arms. Gorbachev has further proposed elimination of nuclear weapons from 
the earth by the year ^(KW. He feels that the growing public opinion against arms 
race will ultimately eliminate all military arsenals from the face of the world. The 
Soviet leader has already proposed significant mutual reductions in land and 
tactical airforces for NATO and Warsaw pact countries and also conventional 
arms reduction. Both President Reagan and the Soviet leader Gorbachev 
decided again that neither of them would be the first to threaten a nuclear war. 
Earlier in 1985, the Soviets had unilaterally put a moratorium on nuclear testing 
and asked the Americans to follow suite. Despite no response from them, once 
again in the wake of the Chernobyl disaster, Soviets unilaterally extended the 
moratorium till August 6 which marks the 40th anniversary of the dropping of 
the Bomb at Hiroshima. 


The recent signing of the INF Treaty between the superpowers has 
ushered in new hopes. Actual destruction of missiles under this treaty is now 

goii^on much within the publicgaze. What a change! 

Reliability ofSpacbMissions 

For well over a decade, American spy satellites flew over the USSR and m 
1978 the U.S. admitted it. Space shuttle Discovery’s Mission 51-C also lifted off 
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from Florida’s Kennedy Space Centre with a military intelligence satellite, placed 
to a geosynchronous orbit 22,3CX) miles above the equater. This ^ill help to verify 
future arms control agreements by providing information on Soviet missile 
forces by monitoring a broad spectrum of Soviet electronic transmissions 
including broadcasts communications, some telephone conversations and te- 
lemetry from Soviet missile tests. Already about 14 missions of space shuttle are 
booked for the military and the U.S. airforce has built its own secret launching 
pad in California for military shuttles for use in October ’85. On 01 April, 1986, 
a Tomahawk cruise missile fired from a submerged submarine 650 km off the 
California Coast homed onto its target, an aircraft in a concrete revetment on 
San Clement Island. The aircraft became a spectacular fireball and disinte- 
grated. 

Despite the above, the early 1986 saw quite a few major American 
disasters in space. On Jan 28, seven U.S. astronauts had died aboard the 
Challenger space shuttle as it exploded 72 seconds after take-off from Cape 
Canaveral. On 18 April, a USAF Titan rocket, allegedly carrying a spy satellite 
into orbit exploded shortly after launch. On 3rd May, the unmanned Delta 
rocket went out of control moments after lifting from Cape Canaveral and it was 
promptly blown up merely 91 seconds after take off. All these form the main stay 
of SDI programme and those failures are bound to lower its credibility. The 
failure of the European “Ariane” satellite launcher in May ’86 further revealed 
that a fault-proof space device is yet to come. 

SPACE SUPERIORITY-IS THE USSR AimO OF THE US? 

Moscow has already carried out trials for its space shuttle which was 
guided back to a splashdown in the Black sea in December ’84. Mr R Turnill, 
Editor of the authoritative Jane’s “Space Flight Directory, 1986” clearly brings 
out the Soviet superiority in space programme and says that, “The Soviet lead in 
space is now almost frightening” - in that the USSR has taken a 10 year lead over 
the US and they are far ahead of the Americans “that they are almost out of sight”. 
The Soviet astronauts have acquired great experience in space having clocked up 
more than4, 000 days in space as compared to only 1587 days by Americans, that 
too largely based on short flights of about 3 days at a time. The Challenger Space 
Shuttle disaster has shown many American weaknesses, even no contingency 
plans for space programme in case of an accident was ready at NASA. 

NuclearAnnihilation.LessonsfromtheCherngbylDisastbr 

April 26, 1986 saw a major accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
and realisation came in its wake that ‘‘a sinister force as nuclear energy has escaped 
control”. The extraordinary and dangerous nature of the after effects of the 
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(c) A particle of 30 gms moving at a speed of 15 Km per second can pierce 
a steel shell 15 Cm thick. It is not possible to protect a SDI space station 
from continuous bombardment of small particles at high speed. 

(d) Even a small damage or a breach in the defence could be enough to 
make the system totally useless against 100 per cent defence. It is not 
required to totally destroy the platform, even a component failure could be 
catastrophic. 

(e) Reluctantly upgrade and build up strategic arsenal even though these 
are violative of SALT treaties. 

The US Scientists said that ‘'STAR WARS” will not be the end of the arms 
race because of Soviet countermeasures envisaged. New countermeasures would 
follow and the race would go on and become more and more dangerous. 

UPDATED SDI . 

The three year old concept of SDI has already undergone many changes 
and a “total conceptual change” is likely. Lt Gen James Abraham, Ex-Director 
of SDI organisation visualised development and deployment of a series of 
updated weapons in space to stay ahead of the Soviet efforts to penetrate the 
shield. A decision in the 1990’s is likely to deploy several hundred satellite 
carriers with thousands of small rockets intended to strike incoming Soviet 
missiles. The SDI plan will no longer be only an “astrodome” shield to kill all 
incoming missiles. Now it has further been proposed to develop dual purpose 
weapons that could be used on both conventional and nuclear weapons with the 
insertion of a “Clip-on” nuclear warhead for applications on Navy Torpedoes 
and Army missiles. This will effect verification of SALT-II provisions since 
conventionaland nuclear weapons would look alike. 

Reports say that the US is developing new varieties of third generation 
nuclear weapons. The new technology called “Nuclear Powered Directed- 
Energy Weapons (NDEWS)” will also find use in the SDI program and will 
possibly be deployed to destroy missiles, attack satellites, incapacitate mobile 
missiles on the ground or even disrupt enemy communications. NDEWS 
produce stepped up type of energy in each explosion-be it X-rays, Gamma rays 
or micro- waves and the energy can be focussed on to a distant target. It is said 
that their testing is imminent and that is why the US is opposing any test ban in 
nearfuture. 

There is even a programme to develop a vehicle that could snatch satellites 
from high orbits and bring them into the Space shuttle. 
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OK, b«t 0obody who holds political responsibility can really do so for a longer 
duration since it Jeopardizes the security of the country. Today world peace is 
threatened not only by nuclear weapons but also by international terrorism, 
poverty, hunger and deaths in various parts of the world. 
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Phillip a. Ateenborough 

A with troop deployments and overall strategy, but rather we wiU examine thf 
entire picture so to speak. We will look at the political contributioi^*^t 
^dhowthey shaped the military’s role. We wiU also examine areas such as the 
^erican public opinion, the media and the role that they both played in 
Rentas defeat m Vietnam. As a conclusion we wiU examine the military 
strategy employed, its motives, the blunders, the misfortunes and the 
strucmre of the UnitedStates military during the Vietnam crises. H essence we 
will beexammmg the downfalls which led to the limits of United States 
power m Vietnam and touch on all of the major factors that led toTe iStS 

defeatand withdrawal ofthe UnitedStates military forcesfrom Vietnam in 1973. 

discuss a little about the disadvantages that the United 
States were up against from the very start. The problems faced by the United 
States at first, were primarily political in their origins. The U^ted States 
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which has been estimated at 25 % of the populace. The problem arose when the 
people refused to move into the strategic hamlets. On such occasions the Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam tlien turned to the use of artillery and aircraft to 
compel them to seek such refuge. This may hardly be seen as a successful 
strategy in winning the allegiance of the South Vietnamese people. In fact, many 
military-aged men of the South Vietnamese peasant populace joined the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam in response to Diem’s military rule. 
There was an immense upsurge in the popular grievances of the peasant 
populace who were now refugees due to their own government’s inability to 
handle a crisis. They had been robbed of their rights to their own possessions, but 
that was not alt The camps into which they were forced, have been described as 
“a concentration camp of sorts”, and in 1969 a senior AR VN strategist admitted 
to the sheer brutality of the program. So we may recognize that from the 
be^nning, the United States was at odds with the incom.petence of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. It should be mentioned however, that after the Diem regime 
had fallen in November of 1963, the United State’s interest in controlling the 
southern rural population by such means, had been withdra'wn to a great degree. 
By 1966, the United States military had reduced fortified hamlets to the 
maintaining of some 3,800 remaining hamlets. Although in refraining from 
examination in detail of the RSVN and it’s armed forces under thfc corrupt 
leadership of the military regimes, it should be well noted that the Republic was 
on numerous occasions a hindrance to the US military. One might well recognize 
that the RSVN was in fact one of the many obstacles that was to limit the power 
of the US military in Vietnam. 

Before examining the US military itself, it is necessary to examine the gov- 
ernmental policies of the United Slates and the American media and its effects 
on the US military. In essence, the themes of America, its policies and its general 
public opinion should be examined so that one might recognize the tenuous 
position held by the US military at that point in time. Colonel Summers, an active 
officer in the US Army, has of late written a few excellent works from the military- 
perspective, which has'e revealed many important areas of debate. His examina- 
tions are based on the military perspective of how a nation at war should conduct 
itself in order to successfully sustain a rictory. His work entitled On Strategy; The 
Vietnam War in Context, is based primarily on General Clausewitz’s work 
entitled On War. Clausewitz was a military and political strategist of the early 
19th- century, who wrote on the art of warfare. Summers also uses his past 
experiences in Korea, in trying to examine the Vietnam problem . 

On examining the American Home Front during the Vietnam War, 
Colonel Summers divides his work into several categories. Those being the 
“National Will” of the American People, the Congress and the “Friction” posed 
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by many Americans. He states further, that Government policies tended to 
aggravate this friction rather than smoothing it over. This was accomplished by V 

granting draft deferments for students, which only led to class upheavel and : 

antiwar militancy. The students only tried to appease their own consciences by I 

swearing that the war was immoral. And so it was, after all what war is not! f 

However, it went a little further than that. Vietnam was found “morally intoler- | 

able”, other wars in the past however, were just as gruesome and cruel, but the I 

American populace felt that was different. The war was also found morally pi 

repugnant. “By supporting a corrupt, authoritarian govermnent the United 
States was betraying its own principles”.^ The United States however, had no 
choice but to support the Republic of South Vietnam for Several reasons. Her 
only other option would have been to militarily occupy the ekire nation and I am i 

sure that such a policy would not have been acceptable npither at home nor 
abroad! ' 

Who was responsible for creating the strong antiwar feeling at home? A 
great majority of that responsibility fell upon the shoulders of the American :: 

media. Television coverage of the war’s brutal reality was brought into the living 
rooms of all the American television viewers. The destruction of the country side P 

and its inhabitants through napalm bombings and artillery barrages were •! 

televised nightly. The plight of the refugees, the torturing of prisoners (that of '>j 

which was permissably shown), and the political assassinations, were subjects : 

thatmotivatedmanyAmericanstoactintheradicalmannerthattheydid.Asfar |' 

as Americans were concerned, it was different. Vietnam was fought in “cold tj 

blood”, not in the “heat of passion”, as other wars had been portrayed. pp 

The media played a most vital role at that point in America’s history and p 

at times played her role rather irresponsibly. TheAmerican media had not in fact 
brought the “reality” into America’s living room, but rather had distorted and in < j 

certain instances had misinformed the American public entirely! In reviewing a > 

video tape entitled “Television’s Vietnam: The Impact of Media”, which was i 

produced and distributed by: “Accuracy in Media”, revealed the failure of the j 

American media machine all with valid evidence, just as its public, was anti- ! ; 

American militarism and indeed had shown this strongfeeling throughout much i - 

of its ultra-critical representation of what was supposedly happening in Vietnam. j! 

The media’s treatment of the Christmas bombings, the struggle for the Ameri- 
can embassy in Saigon, the defence of Khe Sanh by the US forces and the Tet 
Offensive in general, was handled with an extremely anti-American shadowed 
outlook. The under exposure of the Hue massacre as compared to the over 
exposure of the My Lai massacre, forces one to wonder just who’s side the media 
was really on. As Colonel Summers indicates, “instead of the passions of the 
American people strengthening and supporting us, more vocal and in passionate 
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The lack of a national will and the friction imposed by the Amerir^n 
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political pacification. As discussed earlier, the Diem regime and the use of the 
Strategic-Hamlets had also lacked in pacification of the South Vietnamese 
population. Hoopes further states that Westmoreland’s search and destroy 
operations that forced millions of refugees from their land, was indeed a 
“strategy of attrition”. The rural South Vietnamese became in most cases, 
sullenly anti-American. He believes that Westmoreland’s strategy was never 
“subjected to critical analysis by the authorities in Washington”.-^ The United 
States Army was not merely anti-Vietnamese but it was also antagonistic 
towards the Army of the Republic of Vietnam, and on several occasions simply 
asked them to be removed from the operational theatre. The US military 
recognized the^ Government of Vietnam’s lack of organizational drive and 
reforming zeal and they were entirely correct in recognizing such. However, they 
were not playing the game so to speak. The US Army refused the theory of 
pacifiction and in the long run paid the price. 

The Government of Vietnam was indeed systematically corrupt. It was in- 
efficient, could not protect or govern large areas of South Vietnam, and 
therefore lacked popular support. It has been estimated that by 1968, the 
Government of Vietnam had the support of only 30% of its populace, most of 
whom were living in the larger urban areas. On the other hand however, Ho Chi 
Minh and Hanoi, had harnessed nationalism, determination, organization and 
fighting qualities that were far superior to their southern counterpart. It is felt 
that the North Vietnamese leadership had mobilized the northern civilian 
populace, which made a great psychological impact upon its people and their war 
effort. The US military and the Army of South Vietnam however, was creating 
public opposition and dividing the war effort. Ironically enough, Townsend 
Hoopes sums it up quite well by stating, “We are progressively tearing the 
country apart in order to win the hearts and minds of its people’ How could a 
victory possibly be sustained in such a situation? 

The US military in Vietnam, it has been said, had never developed an ap- 
propriate strategy for war, but rather assumed the mere application of vast 
military power and felt with over confidence that the application of such 
firepower would be sufficient. “The solution in Vietnam is more bombs, more 
shells, more napalm ... till the other sides cracks and gives up”.*^ (General Depuy, 
one ohhe principal architects of the search and destroy strategy). The heavy ap- 
plication of firepower in Vietnam by the United States military, had in effect 
created many hardships for the military. Militarily speaking, it had on the whole, 
served its purpose. The economical and social consequences were most prolific 
however! 



ri; 


Gabriel Kolko an American historian who now teaches at York University 
in Toronto Canada, argues that the US military had turned to the increase in 
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military spending and firepower as a result of the loss of political sunoorf 
Aep^ple of South Vietnam itself. Ultimately, he believes that the Udted Smi 

that dependant upon their mUitary technology. “It was our nolicv 

that after TOntact with the enemy was established, our ground forces would m n 
back a sufficient distance to allow artillery and fire nST^to ^ ,^17 vif “ 
rest^. Then the Army would follow up^hese attaok” • The 
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States forces at that time, commands of which were formulated in Honolulu, 
others in Washington and yet others in Vietnam. This lack of “Command Unity” 

ultimately led to an uncoordinated action on the field, in the air and on the sea. 

A common goal was therefore never achieved due to this lack of unity. 

Numerous grievances had arisen within the US military itself, in particu- 
lar, those dealing with the division of military expenditures. The Commander- i 

in-chief of the Pacific was of the Navy and therefore demanded a larger portion 
than was deemed necessary. The role of the helicopter in air mobility was placed 
under that of the Army, needless to say the Air Force was not pleased. Such ju- 
risdictional issues escalated as time went on. 

During that period the US military hierarchy had greatly deteriorated. The 
problem of “careerism” had reached a high. Vietnam was used as a means of 

rapid promotion within the ranks, after which one would leave behind the 
problems in Vietnam without future concern. The problem would simply be left 
up to the next soldier and the next soldier would follow the same pattern. There 
appeared to be a lack of pride in the war effort, no sense of concern to win the 

war-simplywantingtogetoutofitinonepiece. ■ 

■ , ' ' ' ' if 

Attendance in the United States ROTC dropped off. No one wanted to go 
to “Nam”. Kolko also mentions that the American GI lacked the political com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. Destruction of crops, villages, and perhaps even the 
My Lai massacre can be seen as a direct reaction of such docility towards that ^ , 

commitment. The wide spread use of drugs in the military became a major 
problem by 1970. Oddly enough the Republic of Vietnam was the supplier! The 
US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) in Saigon was passive i 'l 

towards the problem fearing that a conflict would only arise creating a distasteful i; 

political atmosphere. In 1972 the drug problem became so bad, that some key 
US bases allowed prostitutes into the barracks, in hopes of reducing the drug ’1 

usage! 

■ :i 

Tensions between officers and enlisted men heightened as the war 
progressed. By 1970, Kolko feels that the “human collapse” of the GI had 
become evident. The discipline and the very capacity of the US armed forces had 
become questionable. Racial problems between Blacks and Whites intensified. 

Mutinies and insubordination became rampant. Fragging of officersbecame an 
outright sentence to those officers who pushed their men to the brink. Antiwar 
feelings were not merely at home but they had strongly permeated within the 
ranks of the United States armed forces in Vietnam. 


The most vital of all concepts during this war, was that of “linuted War” and 
the objectives portrayed through such a policy. US strategic policy called for the 
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contammen rather than the destruction of the Communist power. The doctrme 
o Limited War was conducted by Johnson and the Pentagon, and based on the 

CnIonH intervention from both China and Russia 

Colonel Simmers asserts that instead of attacking the source of the war that 
being North Vietnain, the US Army turned to the defensive role, eliminating the 
Viet Cong threat in the South. There was a definite confusion over objectives of 
fnn military nature, and due to such confusion, the US Government 

foimd the Vietnam crisis difficult to deal with. Thepolitical objective wasto attain 
an mdependent South Vietnam functioning in a secure environment, through a 
policy of counterinsurgency. The military’s objective however, was “to assist the 
Government and its armed forces to defeat externally directed and supported 
mmumst subversion and aggression”." In essence, the US oolicy of limited 

Zilirtrrh ? Arcing a negotLed peacf 

similar to that of the Korean experience in 1953. Colonel Summers believed 

owever, Aat North Vietnam fought by the old rules - “victoiy being their ultimate 
objective”. It seems that he was correct! mumate 

itself AmeJLt W? ' 
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pleased. When the time was right for their offensive, they would attack If a 
retreat was called for, they would simply withdraw north o^fthe DemilitariL 
^ne and redeploy. The United States however, would have to repulse the 

. ti^elTlhe US the ^et Cong simultaneously, and there would be little 
time tor the US forces to lick its wounds. The US miUtary was always on the 

defensive - even when it was on the offensive! How could a military foree^f anv 

cahber, be victorious under such a predicament? ^ 

It is understood that the US military was quite capable of winning a 

shown m the Tet Offensive and the Easter Offensive, American Armed Forces 

\^etafileirstlrdf North 

suoS uni S 1 f ^ itself inferior to the overwhelmingly 

SdnHn^ IV m discussed conditions that were im- 

hSmsslTe that a victory would have been 
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pefce^wl hSi ® however, is debatable. For the negotiated 
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the war effort at home, America did not seem prepared during this period in 
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her history to deal with such a conflict. Continuous misfortunes, one after 
another hampered all prospects of a feasible victory. This article was not merely 
an examination of the limits of power of the United States military in Vietnam, 
but rather an examination of the American people and America herself. 
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Introduction 

rp he organisation which first made use of Micrographics in the world was 
^ ® far back as World War - 1. Microfilming was used as one of the 

tools of warfare in the activity of spying. Even currently the James Bonds of to- 
day continue to make use of this technology. However, Defence does not merely 
mean fighting or warfare, it embraces within it numerous activities such as 
ectmn, recruitment, training, placements of units and personnel, logistics 

financial management, production of military hardwares etc. As a matter of fact’ 

mLhf be listed, it would be a voluminous document which itself 

might need micrographics. Out of these, I am shortHsting the following to 
mdicate thepotential for exploitation of micrographics in Defence:- ^ 

(a) Recruitment/Selection/Pre-inductiontraming, 

(b) Fost-inducr.!on training and career planning. 

(c) Finance Management. 

(d) Design, development, manufacture and Quality Assurance of 
military hardware. 

(e) Logistics/troops movement. 


tbns*^^^^^'^ 

^^)^®^°^'^^^3gement (operational and non-operational) 

(h) Standardisation and Codification, 

Utilisation of micrographics which are; security, savings of snace time anH 

SSon^lV!b and reproduction, quick transmission of documented 
formation. All these will have some bearing or the other on the item« 

mentioned above which we shall now consider. 

Recruitment, Selection, Pre-Induction Training 
a V— ‘ “<* “■■er raaks m ae thr« ^rvices ^ 

olummous and continuous ongomg exercise. For example, let us take the case 
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of Officers. Every six months there are about fifty thousand applicants out of 
which 400 or so are selected for undergoing training at NDA. At the NDA the 
equivalent of a ‘Janam Patrika’ (Horoscope) starts. The activities of the cadets 
are under continuous monitoring and the recordings of the instructors are 
required to be maintained till they pass out. By employing micrographics it 
should be possible to weed out the unconsequential records, microfilming the 
significant ones and destroying the original papers. Very efficient and easy 
methods are now available for quick retrieval of documents, by which as and 
when any reference to a past significant entry is required, it can be done without 
having to maintain voluminous old records. In comparison to officers, the intake 
of soldiers, airmen and sailors is colossal, probably 10 to 20 times more of the 
work involved in case of officers. I leave it to your imagination to gauge the 
benefits and the importance of micrographics in their cases. 

Post-Induction Training and Career Planning 

Post-induction training is aimed at overall development of a service man 
to make him better equipped to shoulder higher and higher responsibilities as 
he climbs the ladder. It also helps in his becoming more effective during 
discharge of his duties in any specialised field. A doubt can arise in your minds, 
as to why an ordinary computer cannot serve the purpose. I shall clarify this point 
in my conclusion. I have mentioned it here so that this point does not nag your 
minds. 

Financial Management 

All documents pertaining to finance are, of necessity, required to be 
preserved for a long duration. Many of the documents are needed only for 
reference purposes. Although the need in defence is common to the need in other 
organisations/departments, there is significant difference which makes the 
defence requirement unique. This will be clear by an example. It would be of little 
value for a hostile country to learn that Shri Bihari Lai, Post Master of Bareilly 
has been granted special pay for acquiring higher education in telecommunica- 
tions, but the fact that Commander Bihari Lai of Indian Navy has been granted 
special pay on account of his being a sub-marine expert or Major Bihari Lai being 
granted special pay because he is a trained pilot in the Army Air Corps etc., are 
informations which we would not like our enemies to know for obvious reasons. 
Similarly, the documents on payment of Rupees One Million to the Irrigation 
department for desilting a canal would need no security classification, whereas 
documents relating to payment of Rupees One Million for executing the work 
of constructing a Helipad in an Operational Area would need a high security 
classification. In Defence, as in other departments, by employmg micrographics 
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we not only save space but also render much higher degree of security In this field. 
The Controller General of Defence Accounts caters for lakhs of employees of 
the three services and Ministry of Defence. He is required to exercise control of 
thousands of Defence Units,spread all over the country. V oluminous documents 
are required to be preserved by Ms subordinate offices for long durations and 
there is considerable frequent movement of bulky documents. By establishing a 
few mother units and by providing reader printers in sm.aller units, considerable 
modernisation can be achieved, resulting in enhanced efficiency md ^eqter 
economy. Thus, Microfilming can be of immense help to us m the field of 
Financial Management. 

Design, development, Manufaciure and quality Assuil\nce of Mili- 
tary Hardware 

In the development stage, a number of changes are made on the dra,wing 
board. In the experimental stage, in many cases, it is desirable to have a print of 
the sheet before amendment. This is necessary specially when there is a need for 
reworking from an earlier take-off stage. Without employing the microfilming 
technique in such case, we could be forced to start ab-initio. For productionisa- 
tion of each item, engineering drawings and specifications are needed. If you 
consider a very common item like a Fountain Fen, it would need aoout 10 
drawings and references to about 6 specifications. Again, for inspection, you 
would need gauges for wMch also drawings and specifications will be required. 
From this, you can imagine how many drawings/ specifications would be re- 
quired in case of a rifle. The figures for items like Aircraft, Submarines, Tanks 
are mind boggling. For free flow production these drawings are perforce 
required to be used on the shop floors resulting in their becoming oily and 
unusable necessitating frequent replacements. By employing the micrograpMc 
system the present system of taking out ammonia prints can be done aw'ay with 
and reader printers can help in timely provisioning of such drawings/specifica- 
tions. In the Defence, each main equipment, specially warlike equipment. 
History Sheets (HS) are maintained from womb to tomb for each of them. When 
an equipment is transferred from one unit to another the HS accompanies it. The 
HSs are of great help during maintenance and defect investigatioiw. In some 
cases, even the target sheets on which firing has been done, are maintained by 
QA units. Instead of retaining all these sheets/ documents, they could be stored 
in the for m of microfilm/fische. 

Logistics/Troops Movements ■ 

In the Defence Services, lo^stics is the life line. What is the requirement, 
by whom it is required, where it is to be supplied, when and how to be supplied 
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are the questions which ai ise before a supply is made. However, after execution 
of the work, the supplier has to be in possession of proof of demand /supplies in 
the form of documents. The supplying agencies in Defence have to be on their 
toes all the time. During periodical checks, audits and inspection and also during 
enquiiies/mvestigations, in case of failures, copies of all such documents are 
required to be produced/reproduced. In Defence, you cannot afford to lack in 
such matters. But then the documents are so voluminous and bulky and many a 
time you do not know whether these are ever going to be needed or not. What 
is die answer? Obviously Micrographics. 

Movements of units at short notice are a common, regular and unique 
feature of the Defence Forces. Seaecy of the movements is also to be main- 
tained. Each unit has its own records which are again bulky and difficult to 
transport. By resorting to micrographics what is transported, by trucks can be 
carried in a few brief cases, with better security. 

Strategic Applications 

Strategical activities which are so vital for the defence of the nation are a 
peculiar requirement of the armed forces. Here we come to the vital require- 
ment of security. Micrographics are like a two edged knife. One may say; it is 
easier to pilfer the microfilms or fisches than to take away a bulky file. I would 
say; it is easier to provide security cover to a small room where all these 
microfilms/fisches can be stored in a small almirah and access to that area is 
limited, than to a large area where more man-power and other elaborate 
i arrangements may be required to provide security cover for a large volume of 

i documents and where accessibility control would also be very diffifntr, 

I It would be easy to pass on documented information through microfilm or 

I fische to any area under an escort rather than to send original paper documents 
I under elaborate security arrangements. These are few examples to quote the ad- 

j vantages of micrographics as far as strategy/security is concerned. 

1 Record Management 

j Any large organisation witli such a vast network requires a very Mgh 

! percentage of manpower to be centered around documentation and its proce- 
dures. You may be aware that the amount of paper work generated by such 
organisations is beyond imagination. This can be categorised into two types as 
j far as Defence is concerned. These are ‘operationar and ‘non-operational’. 

1 (a) Operational: Under this category, records like battle orders, strategic/ 

1 tactical plans, movement of troops etc are held. These records require top-most 
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secrecy. Here again, the micrographics can be exploited to great adv^tage. 
Further, a document may get generated at Headquarters level and may have to 

go down to unit/station level. These documents canbe passed on for comments 

tothelowerlevelsinmicrofilmformandavailabilityofreaderprmtersuptoumt 

level can take care of the rest 

(bl Non-OperaHonal: Here again the service records of all personnel and 
officers, have to be maintained and records kept for a long period. The most 
important of all are the financial and medical documents of all officers md 
personnel. This demands avast records area. Sometimes, it becomes difficult to 
trace the old records of an officer because of the large area, voluminous 
documents and tedious manual retrieval. These problems can be overcome if 

micrographicsareintroducedwithfacilitiesforretnevai. 

Standardisation AND Codification 

Army Standardisation Organisation will have its own technical informa- 
tion centre, where a large variety of technical books on numerous subjects/ 
foreign specifications and all technical information pertaining to national and 
foreign products are stored, retained and distributed. Defence Standardisation 
Directorate is one such department where all technical details pertaining to 
defence needs of both Indian and foreign organisation are stored. We also get 
information from abroad and microfilms/fisches authenticated ori^nal docn- 
ment. Micrographics have become the order of the day and with a little bit of 

innovationandcreativity,itcanbeputtouseinDefenceinalmosta11 fields. 


|||||||||jj|!|||l||;:Q 

A Derelict British Relic 

Brig N B Grant avsm (retd) 

E very now and then, atleast twice a month, there appears a news item in 
all the national papers, of some senior military officer being appointed as 
the Colonel Commandant of a regiment. It is bad enough the average mili- 
tary officer not understanding the true significance of this redundant institu- 
tion, but I am sure, the civilian understands it even less so. Of late, many of 
our military journals have also carried articles on this subject, ending with 
Brig A S Apte (Retd)’s one published in the Jul-Sep 87 issue of the USI 
Journal, followed by series of letters in its Apr-Jun 88 issue. However, the 
matter still remains unresolved, and worse still, ununderstood. Even diehard 
infanteers, for whose benefit the system of Colonel of the Regiment was 
evolved, are now veering round to the thought that, this appointment is as 
derelict for the Indian army, as the JCO rank. Nevertheless, as with all our 
outlived jnilitary traditions and institutions copied from the British, we ap- 
pear to be scared stiff of changing any thing, even the English ranks of 
Sergeants and Corporals in our Air Force. 

Colonel, traditionally the commanding officer of a regiment, is the 
highest officer rank below the general officer grades in most armies, or below 
brigadier in the British and Indian Services. In the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the colonelcy of a British regiment of infantry or cavalry implied a proprie- 
tary right in the orgamsation. Whether or not the colonel commanded the 
regiment in the field, he always superintended its finances and interior econ- 
omy, usually to his profit. In time of war the sovereign invariably selected the 
generals for his armies from among the proprietary colonels. Meanwhile, 
active field command of such a regiment was exercised by its lieutenant 
colonel. As the grade of general became permanent, many generals retained 
their proprietary colonelcies. 

Thus by tradition all British regiments have a senior officer (serving or 
retired), styled ‘colonel of the regiment.’ He acts as the father of the regi- 
ment, and is usually one of its distinguished senior officers. His duties are 
confined to certain specified domestic matters of purely regimental concern. 
He may be any raiik above lieutenant colonel, but is usually a general. 
Corresponding to the colonel of a regiment, there is the title ‘colonel com- 
mandant’ in relation to a corps. 

As the tactical doctrine, customs of the Service, the badges of rank, and 
almost everything else about the Indian Army still follows the British pattern. 
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even in the concept of colonel commandants we seem to have adopted the 
system blindly. I fmd that this bug has now bitten not only the other arms and 
services of the Army, but more recently it has also penetrated into the culture 
of our navy and air-force as well, although no such need has been felt in the 
Royal Navy or the Royal Air Force, around whose traditions our two corre- 
sponding .Services have been built. I guess for the sake of uniformity (entail- 
ing inter-service co-operation and all that) they have been labelled as Captain 
Commandant and Commodore Commandant respectively in our organisa- 
tion. 

Unlike the other arms and services, after the rank of a lieutenant colo- 
nel, the infantry officers branch off to the general cadre and are lost to their 
regiments, as such they felt the necessity of having an officer of senior rank 
to represent the regiment or sponsor its cause at the highest level. Thus each 
infantry regiment had a ‘godfather’ in the senior ranks to look after the 
welfare of that regiment. 

The above conditions however do not ejdst in the same manner in the 
technical arms and services. Take the Corps of Engineers as an example. The 
Sappers at present have on their Corps establishment itself fifteen general 
officers, including two lieutenant generals, not to mention the four more 
today in General Staff appointments. They have therefore sufficient repre- 
sentation in the higher ranks within the Corps itself, to look after their 
interest and sponsor cases on behalf of the Corps. This being the case, it is 
for consideration, as to what can a colonel commandant of the En^eers 
achieve which the E-in-C, and for that matter the other general officers of 
the Corps, cannot do so in their existing appointments. Whether an officer 
appeals to the E-in-C in the latter s capacity as the head of his Corps or in 
his capacity as one of the colonel commandants, is not going to make the 
slightest difference as to the way in which the appeal will be processed. In 
fact, if anything, as E-in-C, he will be able to exert more influence than he 
will be able to do so as a colonel commandant. Thus whereas in the infantry, 
where the highest rank in the regiment ends with a lieutenant colonel now 
colonel, the necessity was felt for a general officer to be associated with it to 
look after its interest, such a condition however does not exist in any of the 
other arms and services for obvious reasons. 

If Colonel Commandants in the Army are associated with the various 
regimental centres, those in the Navy and Air Force are linked with the 
various naval branches and air force formations respectively. However, the 
kind of permanent emotional attachment that an Army man has to his regi- 
ment throughout his career, cannot manifest itself in the same way to a 
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branch or a formation of the Navy and Air Force. This can be attributed to 
the traditions and career pattern prevailing in these services. Hence, although 
the other two services can now be proud of also having their own Captam/ 
Commodore Commandants, however, their respective responsibilities would 
have to be based on traditions quite different to the regimental concept of the 
Army from which they have been carbon copied. In this respect I am told 
that, traditionally in the Royal Air Force the emotional attachment of the 
airman is to the Squadron, and in the Royal Navy the loyalty of the sailor has 
always been to the Service. I am not aware of how the Indian Navy and the 
Indian Air Force have sorted this out in relation to their respective Captain 
and Commodore Commandants. 

Notwithstanding the above, the new rule whereby an officer has to 
relinquish his appointment as the Colonel Commandant on retirement from 
the Service, to my mind has further diluted his effectiveness. In this connec- 
tion it will be appreciated that, no matter how bold an officer may be, he will 
always be guarded when writing or saying things to higher authorities at the 
level of the Chiefs of Staff, while still serving. However, on retirement, he ran 
afford to be more forceful and say things to his former Chief, which he would 
not dare to do so while in service. It is for consideration therefore, as to why 
not allovy an officer to complete the balance of his tenure as the Colonel 
Commandant even on retirement, as it used to be before. 

Seeing the way our police have also started copying all aspects of army 
traditions, including the stars systems, and the signia of cross-sword and 
baton (instead of lathi and hand-cuffs), the time is not far off when, even they 
will demand a Superintendent Commandant for their forces. If the police get 
this, then why not the administrative service, who will also want a Secretary 
Commandant (they already have a Secretary General) for their IAS cadre. 

It is time we took a stock of the whole concept of Colonel-Comman- 
dants and review it in the light of today’s requirements. Although such an 
institution may have had a real meaning and a dire necessity in the days of 
‘king and country*, it appears to be a bit of a joke, and out of context in the 
Indian socialistic setting, and more so after the inflation in the senior rank 
structure of all the Services as a result of the two cadre reviews. Let us 
muster the courage to scrap this derelict ‘British’ appointment, which on the 
face of it, today not only appears farcical, but even hypocritical. 





Rajni LAMBA 

A s children of an always-on-transfer- Army officer father we have had in- 
teresting adventures at the various stations he had been posted to. The 
range of dwellings and the populace we cultivated is indeed vast. We learnt 
many lessons in human tolerance and sustenance. 

In Shillong, the pleasures of living in an arcane house were revealed to us 
only after the initial bout of experimentation. On the dinner table one day, 
Daddy asked for the inevitable "muki bhan pyas" to go with the deluxe dal. As 
the floorboards were wooden and looked fairly worn. Daddy placed the onion 
on the wall and hit it with the heel of his palm . The onion just disappeared 

we gaped in wonder at the hole that was glaring down at us as a 

gentle shower of clay lime and straw stormed the dinner-table forum. 

In Bihar the floods were to become an inseparable memory for us. In 
,luly- August orders would go out that all families should share the first-floor 
dwellings and leave their belongings at a central store which was considered 
to be well above the water level. Invariably the Ganga, Pun Pun, and Son 
waters would spare our perches and attack the arid zone around the central 
store with a vengeance. For weeks after the flood waters had receded, droves 
of army kids would go out on fishing expeditions to try and salvage their 
mothers precious cutlery, crockery and what-have-you. Even today we have a 
myriad collection of forks, knives and spoons. 

In Jammu we shared our "home sweet home" with snakes and their mon- 
goose enemies. During the bountiful monsoons the roof was covered with 
canvas sheets. This arrangement provided an ample breeding ground for an 
entire tribe of militant mongoose who immediately declared war on the 
snakes who had been Hying in harmony atop my brother’s study room. 
Anyway, they provided hours of entertainment for us children as each 
selected his champion and cheered him on. Luckily, our mothers knew noth- 
ing of this, or else ... 

In the region of highest rainfall in India, somewhere near the Cherapunji 
area we had the Kitchen outside the main living quarters. This factor proved 
a bane to our cook’s culinary skills for, whatever he prepared for our repast 
was somehow spiced and seasoned by the prevailing weather conditions - 
usually pouring rain. As 100 cms of rain pelted panditji on his way from the 
kitchen to the dinning room, our chapatis came swimming in a sea of floury 
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water, the rice was usually in the from of gruel, cold and very fluid. In fact it 
would be no exaggeration to say that we had to all but don scuba gear for 
conjuring up a bean from the "rajma” and dal preparations. Poor panditji, our 
cook par excellence, quit in tears and set off for sunny UP, his homeland tc 
redeem his faith in his ability. 

Yet wherever we may have lived we enjoyed ourselves to the utmost as 
Daddy would brief us beforehand - and elaborately at that - about the topics 
and issues that found favour with or were taboo, as well as the plus point we 
could pick up from the people and cultures of these beautiful lands. Always 
there was the security of knowing that "be it ever so humble there’s "no place 
like Home" ... and for most army children "home" is where "Daddy is". 




Maj General Virendra Singh (Retd) 
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is the definition given by a Medical Officer in World War II. According to him 
- “Military Leadership is the capacity to frame plans which will succeed and the 
faculty to persuade others to carry them out m the face of death”. 

Second is Discipline which is the basic fibre of the soldier. A simple 
definition would be that it is a systematic method of obtaining obedience. 
Discipline is training that is expected to produce a particular character or pattern 
of behaviour, especially that which is expected to produce mental and moral 
improvement. 

Third attribute is Courage which can be defined as the state or qudity of 
mind or spirit that enables one to face danger and overcomeTear. 

And lastly is that enigmatic quality of Morale which is quantified as three 
times stronger than physical strength. Morale is what enables a man in adverse 
situations to keep his self-confidence and discipline and remain cheerful. The 
state of morale in a soldier or in his unit is in direct proportion to the state of their 
fitness for war. 


When we talk about Leadership, we in fact are talking about the Officer 
cadre. Lest an officer forgets the priorities, the following words of Field Marshal 
Lord Chetwode are enshrined in golden letters in the Chetwode Hall at the 
Indian Military Academy, Dehradun: 

“The Safety, Honour and Welfare of Your Country 
comes first, always, every time”. 

“The Honour, Welfare and Comfort of the Men you command, come 
next.” 


“ Y our own Ease, Comfort and Safety come last always and every time.” 

When I referred to the human aspect of the Indian soldier, I was referring 
to him as a man, as a social being and how he was treated m the Army and the 
Officer-Soldier relationship. 


When I painted an image of the Indian soldier guarding the inhospitable 
frontier or fighting in Sri Lanka to restore peace, I also said that he will not 
question why. But I would like to caution you that today’s Jawan is no longer a 
gallant blockhead who is only ready to do or die. Today, he is a literate person 
with an inquiring mind and, therefore, understands what he is doing and because 
he understands he also approves. Therefore, he does not question why. But we 
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must at the S^e time ensure that we ask of him what is just and what is rieht 

Hehasunphcitfaithmus-wemustnotbetrayhisfaith. 

i wdespread terrorism in the country - there are communal 
hoIoMsts and cancerous political instability and corruption. The svstem 
kickbacks has long existed but what has provoked pubhc scandal today is the 

there is an imperative need to sustain the morale of the Indian soldier. He is still 
professionally the best soldier in the world. Considering our country’s vastness 
Its m^ti-lmgual population, disruptive pulls of caste and creed, provincialism 
ndi^teracy- the silver lining is theArmy which is one single wholly predictable 

rchablc and imniiitable force of a c * t. . ’ 


Government elected by the people. Democracy will survive in L coL^. 

who your mind the image of a soldier 

o has just joined his unit after completing his basic training at the Centre He 
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officer. The first correct impression he forms is when he knows and feels that 
his officers care for him and share with him his joy and his hTrlsi C^E ^ 

Officfr f word but perhaps the cornerstone of the edifice on which 
Officer-M^ relationship is based. Here, I would like to relate an incident. Gen 

Amvin Korea rlf command of a very demoralized US Eighth 

m Doot laces which had loosened. The marine called out to a group of soldiers 
tandmg near by- “Hey will one of you tie my laces?” Gen. Ridgeway knelt in 
the mud and tied the marine’s laces. This is what caring k all abS beW 
sensitive towards another person’s needs and feelings. How manytf m 'cieS 
muchfor our men? For thatmatter, howmanyofus careat all? 
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It is the peace time mission of an officer to mould his men into a cohesive, 
winnin g and enthusiastic team. This demands great personal attention and 
understanding of soldiers as individuals. Officers must strive to learn the 
regional language of their men, their customs ^d religious mores; share with 
them their meals in the langer and attend with them religious discourses in their 
temples. An officer in his formative years should tour villages and areas during 
a part of his annual leave from where his men come. He should know his men’s 
entitlements - all about their salary - rations and leave. An officer may demand 
obedience from his men, but men’s respect he has to earn. 

What is most precious to the soldier is his family and, therefore, Family 
Welfare is an important subject for officers to study. Men must be confident in 
their minds that when they are away from their families doing duty in inacces- 
sible and inhospitable terrains, their wives and children will be looked after - that 
when they die their widows and orphaned children will be taken care of. When 
officers are taught man-management, family welfare forms an important part of 
it. Neglect of a jawan’s family can cause immediate demoralisation and a demor- 
alized unit is unfit for war. 

Ajiother aspect of morale is the need to ensure financial security for men 
on retirement. As you know, a soldier retires after 15 years service when he is in 
the prime of life and has another 25-30 years of active life ahead of him. But, he 
retires at an age when he is burdened with maximum responsibility to provide for 
his family and educate his young children. Government must do its utmost to 
rehabilitate retiring servicemen and provide opportunities for employment. 
Government must also appreciate that ex-servicemen are the largest reservoir 
of trained and disciplined work force which can be gainfully employed in 
national reconstruction and development. Defence forces are a symbol of 
national unity and integration. This asset must never be frittered away. 

Officers serve their men. It is not the other way round. Gen. Patton had 
said that the badges of rank which an officer wears on his coat is really a symbol 
of servitude to his men. This aptly sums up the officer-soldier relationship. Gen. 
Taylor had also said that ‘‘A reflective reading of history will show that no man 
ever rose to military greatness, who could not convince his troops that he put 
them first above all else”. 



Increase in the number of applications for premature discharge, m cases 
of indiscipline, in cases of desertion or Absence without Leave or Overstayal of 


Like any fever or disease, discontentment among troops throws up certain 
symptoms in a unit. If an officer has his fingers on the pulse of his unit he will 
know immediately when his men are unhappy and more importantly, why. 
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IS an ode to the Indian soldier. 

The Officer says - 

‘‘Lord make me worthy 
Of the men I serve. 


which in fact 


aUttle whaLgo win qloting Gm pT« ^ to 

of»^.ud. .*„e. a^“rb:"4?i:;r 


Worthy of their loyalty 

and Devotion to Duty. 
Thek wond’rous willingness 
and ready laughter. 
This great humdity 
that asks so little, 
aadgivessomuch, 


_ so readUy, without complaint. 

Grant them simple wishes, Lord, 
and bless them please, 

For m^ world, no better soldiers breathe 
than these. 


::GaiitonmehtsrGolohikl:R^||c!Sf^ 

!|||||||i!||i|lljij 

LT Gen E A VAS PVSM (RETD) 

T he concept of a cantonment arose from the dual need of quartering and 
providing allied services to the armed forces when the British ruled India. 
The location of any military unit in an undeveloped area had to be supported by 
a variety of services such as tailors, barbers, tradesmen and shop-keepers. 
Gradually, a small bazar grew up adjacent to the garrison with consequent de- 
velopment of certain civic amenities such as parks, gardens, hospitals, burial 
grounds and schools. A cantonment, therefore, had two identities: the military 
area where the troops were quartered and the civil area which provided the allied 
services. Under Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation plan (1903), 19 cantonments 
were established. Subsequently, various additional cantonments were built by 
the British. 

Cantonments were originally located well apart from the main civil 
population, local villages and towns. However, with the passage of time and the 
rapid increase in population, the older cantonments have invariably merged with 
the expanding adjoining municipal areas. While the military areas still remain an 
open and orderly layout, albeit, somewhat dilapidated in many cases, the civil 
area of a cantonment is in no way different to its adjacent municipal zone, either 
ethnically, culturally or commercially and is even regulated by civilian agencies 
such as traffic police, despite being under the cantonment’s administration. 

The Cantonment ACT 

Cantonments are categorised and organised according to the population; 
the existing constitution for cantonments is limited by the Act to Glass I, Class 
11 and Class HI cantonments. The largest, where the civil population exceeds 
10,000 is termed as a Class I Cantonment. Cantonments are governed by special 
rules which were formalised in the Cantonment Act (1924). This was last 
amended in 1983, and provides for the constitution of cantonment boards, and 
an organisation to cater for the various functions of general administration, 
revenue, engineering, sanitation, public health and so on. A Class I Cantonment 
has a total staff of about 850 civilians who function under a Cantonment 
Executive Officer (CEO), a civilian from the department of the Defence Estates 
Organisation, Ministry of Defence. However, this organisation was never meant 
to cater for a civil population approaching one lakh, with all the attendant 
problems which a modern city faces today. 
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fr consists of elected civilians and nominated military 

officers. This functions under the local military Station Commander who in 
addition to his mam military duties which are quite considerable, also has the 
subsidiary duty of ex-officio President of the Cantonment Board. The President 
has two roles related to the cantonment: to preside over the deliberations of the 
Board and to administer the military and civil areas. Administering the military 
area is tedious but has not proved difficult due to the inherent disciplme and 
clear-cut chain of command in our military organisation. But control of the civil 
area through the cantonment board is extremely diluted and unsatisfactory. This 
IS particularly true of large cantonments where the population of the civU area 
IS about 10 times the figure orginally conceived as a Class I Cantonment. 

Population Densities 

Cantonment’s composition and organisation is of 
^ cantonment which has grown too big to be properly 
ravaged. 50 years ago, the Cantonment formed the periphery of Pune (Poona') 
ImT ’ f surrounded on all sides by the city. Only military units and the 

200 rSr f are located in the military zone, together with about 

00 cmhdii families residing m bungalows allotted to them by the British through 
special grants. In Pune, the military zone consists of 93 per cent of the land- tS 
aw area with a population of One lakh has only seven per cent of the land. The 

-1 r of ‘ho bungalows have 

stSm?H ' ‘he rules and regulations governing recon- 

™keen TMc ® ‘heir repair and 

nfcn^^'I by the Defence Ministry 


whenJ^mnS.^ ! by ^ome as satisfactory 

that thS^^f “^‘ghboming municipal area, it will have to be admitted 
and ou dli? problems which are heightened due to an ineffective 

and out-da ed organisation in which channels of command andresponsibiUtyno 

sM^k iTh “ w f ’ Commander Pune Sub Area. His main respon- 
sibihtyis to administer the 44 military establishments and units located in Pune 

dSn^ r’Ik '"bole of Maharashtra less Bombay and a few 

in C^tonment Board and its affairs attract attention 

•’ ^ fo the Cantonment at the 

noSm?d ir'i -hforeover, the organisation of Pune Cantonment is 

not designed to cater for a civil population of one lakh, nor is he trained to deal 
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with problems facing a modern city. The average CEO is an experienced 
administrator, but he is not supported by adequate professional advice. The 
organisation lacks town planners, architects, civil engineers, sanitation experts 
and legal advisers. The law and order situation is satisfactory but threatens to 
pose problems in the near future due to the rise in unemployment and the traffic 
in drugs. 

Current Problems 

Due to indifferent controls, builders took advantage of liberal laws in Pune 
Cantonment and a spate of high-rise buildings mushroomed in the civil area 
between 1979 and 1982. This has resulted in the growth of influential commercial 
groups and a powerful builder’s lobby which exercises considerable flnancial 
pressure on Board members and Cantonment staff, specially when building 
activities worth crores of rupees are at stake. In December 1982, strict restric- 
tions were imposed by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Southern 
Command. This curbed building plans, but has resulted in a series of court cases. 
The Board is today contesting some 46 High Court and three Supreme Court 
cases. Moreover, some builders are going ahead with questionable construc- 
tions. This gives rise to adverse public comments by enraged citizens and 
environmentalists, and results in fresh legal tangles. 

There are other inherent managerial weaknesses in the present organisa- 
tion. The Police looks after the traffic, law and order. Residents in the canton- 
ment who get little satisfaction from complaints relating to these issues, become 
frustrated and critical of the de-jure control of the army. The civilian staff of the 
Defence Estates Organisation are also not under direct army control. Their 
promotion, transfer and discipline, and day-to-day working systems, are con- 
trolled by the Defence Estates Organisation, New Delhi, through the CEO 
concerned. In a large contonment like Pune, the CEO is unable to cope with the 
multifarious problems single handed. Matters are further complicated because 
the Sub Area Commander, as President of the Board, has no direct control over 
the cantonment staff and civil agencies. 



Pune Cantonment Board consists of seven civilian elected members, four 
nominated military members and three ex-officio members who belong to the 
administration. In the old days, the voting pattern generally followed the 
informal directives given by the President, and there were no major problems. 
But the times have changed. The elected civil members have to be responsive to 
their vote banks, and the pressure groups formed by commercial and building 
interests. Thus, there have been occasions when the seven elected members have 
voted as a group against official policy on important issues. If all the nominated 
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and ex-offido members are present (a matching total of seven) the voting on any 
issue wonld be a tie. In that event, the President is authorised a casting vote. 
Unfortunately, this provision and safeguard is nullified if any one of the four 
military members is absent; this often happens when military officers are posted 
out at short notice. The new nominee, even if named promptly, cannot vote until 
his name has been gazetted by official notification. This often takes months due 
to red tape and bureaucratic lethargy, during which time the Board has to 
function without their vote; the President therefore has no opportunity to 
exercise his casting vote. 

The main source of income of a cantonment is derived from a share of 
municipal octroi on a population basis. The other taxes that are levied are lower 
than those levied by the neighbouring civil municipality. A large proportion of 
the meagre budget is spent on pay and allowances, leaving little for developmen- 
tal work. Finances are further crippled by the heavy cost of legal expenses which 
in Pune Cantonment alone, amounted to over rupees two lakhs in 1985. Unless 
the Octroi share is revised, and a new tax structure introduced, the Cantonment 
will soon find itself in a severe financial crisis. 

Suggested Remedies 

For the reasons discussed above, in Pune Cantonment, civil amenities are 
seriously stretched, public utilities sire inadequate, sanitation is deteriorating 
and traffic hazards increasing. This situation calls for one of two alternative 
remedies. First, improve the organisation and system of work. This involves 
giving the Board adequate staff to exercise proper supervision; this is not 
possible because of financial restraints. Any restructuring of the system would 
necessitate a reorganisation of procedures to give the army direct control over 
the civil staff and law enforcement agencies; this is not possible in a democracy. 
Thus the first remedy is not a practical proposition. A second suj^estion is to 
excise the civil areas from the Cantonment and hand this over to the adjoining 
municipality. This proposal is welcomed by the army because it would reduce the 
administrative burden, and the civil areas are anyway no longer relevant to the 
functioning of the cantonment. Moreover, the army is earning a bad name whilst 
attempting to look after a growing civil population with inadequate resources in 
a role for which it is neither trained nor organised. This suggestion is not unique. 

The civil area of Ambala Cantonment (Haryana) was excised in 1977 as a 
result of recommendations made by a Committee which investigated the 
problems facing that cantonment. But many are opposed to the suggestion that 
.the civil areas should be excised from military cantonments because this will 
result in a loss of finance. This is true, but a cost study will reveal that the overall 
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budget position will be improved as the revenue lost is less than the cost required 
to meet the minimum expenses needed to maintain the civil areas satisfactorily. 
Others are reluctant to adopt this suggestion because of a false desire to retain 
prestigious civil areas. Apart from this, elected members of the Board are 
against this step as they will lose all the power they now enjoy, and will then have 
to merge their identities with the larger municipal corporation where they may 
never be elected in that wider franchise. Lastly, the civilians residing in the 
cantonment are also against the step because they know that the army, despite 
all its handicaps, maintains a “personal touch’’ within its jurisdiction, and 
attempts to look after the civil areas and population with a devotion and sincerity 
which the residents may not receive from a large dispassionate corporation. 

Military Requirements 

Because the civil areas are clearly no longer relevant to the functioning of 
the military areas, a few misguided enthusiasts proclaim that military canton- 
ments, themselves, are a relic of coldtiial rule and quite irrelevant in free India. 
This conclusion is fallacious. Military stations are an unavoidable necessity for 
three (among other) basic reasons. First, at any one time, the army has about one 
third of its strength deployed on the borders or located in “hard” areas were 
families are not permitted. The remainder vrill be located in cantonments. (One- 
third would be resting after having returned from hard areas, and one-third 
would be getting ready to go to a hard area). Second, cantonments not only house 
personnel and their families, but also expensive equipment such as tanks, 
missiles and guns which require special structures to protect them from the sun, 
rain and temperature. Moreover, lethal ammunition has to be housed in 
magazines designed to ensure safety. Readers may recall the devastation created 
in Islamabad (Pakistan) when an ammunition dump blew up in 1988 killing 
hundreds and destroying a large number of houses. Lastly, every unit, while in 
a cantonment, has to carry out routine training with its equipment. This requires 
a minimum of space to enable movement and routine weapon training and 
tactical drills, with maximum security. For these and other reasons, every nation 
has some form of military area to house its armed forces in peacetime. In the 
USA, such areas are termed “forts” but these are in fact like our cantonments in 
every other respect. 

However, modern units, unlike their colonial counter-parts, are self- 
contained organisations which no longer require to be provided with allied 
services manned by civilian shopkeepers or tradesmen. Thus, the army, whilst 
planning new cantonments, does not need ciyil areas which were unavoidable in 
the old cantonments. For example, since 1947j, and after the Sino-Indian Conflict 
of 1962, the army has had to move into north-eastern India in a big way. Today, 
Eastern Army is, man-powerwise, the largest command. It has built, and is 
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buUding, new cantonments for its troops and families in nnder-dcYeloped tracts 
all over Bengal, Assam, Sikkim, Arnnachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Manipur, 
Tripura and Mizoram* Yet, there is only one cantonment officially listed in 
Eastern Command Darjeeling (Bengal) which was built many years ago by the 
British, 

The '‘cantonments'’ which are being built today do not function under the 
Cantonment Act of 1983 because these do not have a civil area. These are purely 
military areas which function like any other industrial unit: as self-sufficient and 
self-managed estates which are provided with bulk electricity and water on 
contract from the state go vernments concerned. The Military Engineer Service 
(M.E.S.) looks after housing, power, water and roads; the Army Service Corps 
provides the rations and the Canteen Service provides the rest. Thus, there is no 
need for a civilbazaar or a civil area as in the old days. 

Conclusion 

Today, a large number of environmental groups and civic bodies are taking 
an unusually keen interest in the activities of Pune Cantonment. Significantly, 
these organisations have refrained from excessive comment and criticism of the 
neighbouring Pune Minicipal Corporation. This is perhaps because the army 
authorities give one and all a patient hearing, and sincerely attempt to respond 
to workable suggestions. Thus, the focus of the environmentalists has been 
centred on the small 250 acre complex of the civil area of Pune Cantonment. 
While this interest is laudable and has been of assistance, as these groups function 
in a“watch dag" capacity, their criticism has sometimes been one-sided and 
overdone, specially when such “exposures" gain press publicity and suit their own 
purpose. Recently, an environmental group obtained a Court injunction which 
permits it to examine documents and files pertaining to the Board. This has far 
reaching implications on an all-India level; even effecting all Government 
administrative organisations, if ratified by the Supreme Court. It is time that the 
army took steps to protect its reputation. 

If the army excises all unwanted areas from its old cantonments, and 
continues building its new “cantonments" without civil areas, it should be able 
to solve the major administrative problems facing its cantonment boards.. 
Anyway, it is time that the army sheds its unwanted civil areas which it is neither 
organised nor trained to administer. 


jllllllljl 

RajBirQtopra 

A Cadet No Longer 

B efore the Second World War, it was the custom that cadets from the 
Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, after completing their two-and-a- 
half year period of training and being granted an officer’s commission as 
Second-Lieutenants would spend their first year of service in one of the 
several British infantry battalions then stationed in India, commanding a 
platoon of some forty and odd British soldiers. The same rule applied, it 
should be added, to British Second-Lieutenants who, having completed their 
cadet training at Sandhurst in England, elected to serve in the Indian Army. 
One has never quite understood the rationale behind this procedure, unless 
it was felt that if the newly-commissioned officer was going to make a fool 
of himself, he had better be allowed to do so with some British troops who 
wodd have him commanding them for only a year, rather than with the 
Indian jawans whom he would have the honour to command for the rest of 
his career as a regimental officer. 

So it was that, in July 1936, 1 found myself on my way to Kasauli in the 

Simla Hills, wth orders to report for duty with the 1st Battalion' of The 
Cheshire Regiment. I still recall vividly the wonderful feeling that filled one’s 
whole being. The long stint as a cadet at Dehra Dun, which seemed as if it 
had lasted a life-time, was over at last; and the sense of trepidation at the 
thought of commanding British tommies - how was one going to tell one 
from the other, because they all looked alike under those enormous khaki 
helmets? - was not to invade one until the morrow. 

The First Night 

I arrived in the afternoon by taxi from Kalka and was escorted by a 
Re^ental guide to my living quarters - a bedroom - dressing room - bath- 
room suite in a bungalow which was shared by four bachelor officers. My 
bearer, whom I had employed a few days earlier in my home-town of Sialkot, 
was an old hand and knew all the ropes; being a raw young bachelor officer’s 
valet was a piece of cake for him. It took him no time at all to find his 
bearings. Having brought my tea and toast from the Officers’ Mess which was 
a hundred yards away, he unpacked my boxes and bedding and set out all my 
belongings in a matter of minutes, ordered the bhisti (water-carrier) to heat 
an old Kerosene-oil-tinful of water for my bath - a hot bath is welcome in 
Kasauli even in July - gave my mess-kit to the dhobi (washer-man) for iron- 
ing and got down to polishing my mess jacket buttons and Wellington boots, 
so that his Sahib would look every bit as smart as any other Sahib in the Mess 
that evening. 
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His Sahib was no less anxious on that count. I remember the glorious 
feeling when my bearer helped me slip into my blue mess jacket and I beheld 
in the mirror, for the first time, that shining solitary star on each shoulder 
that a second-lieutenant wears as his badges of rank. “Give them another go 
with brasso and elbowgrease” (little did I dream at the time that, one day, I 
would head the Company that makes Brasso!), I exhorted the bearer in the 
gentlest of tones, lest he should thmk that he was being admonished for not 
hawng those stars shining bright m the first instance. 

Dinner was at eight-thirty but one didn’t need to possess a watch to 
ensure punctuality. A Regimental bugler sounded the “first Mess call” a quar- 
ter of an hour earlier and that was sufficient warning. Many were the occa- 
sions, later, when one would hear that warning call whilst one was still in the 
Kasauli Club and, with the perfection that comes with practice, one would 
pelt down the winding footpath in pitch darkness, jump into the tin bath and 
out of it in a jiffy, scramble into mess dress and sprint up to the Mess - all 
within ten minutes. (For young officers, the Old Sergeant Major’s formula 
“When Oi sez seven ho’ clock, Oi means foive minutes to seven”, held good 
on all occasions). 

Paddy the Irishman 

On that first night - of - nights, I entered the Mess ante-room at exactly 
twenty five mmutes past eight, my feelings a mixture of self-consdous pride 
and nervousness. Virtually all the subalterns (lieutenants and second-lieuten- 
ants) were already there, headed by the senior subaltern, an Irishman named 
Paddy Wellwood. 

In those days, promotion in the British Army took place only when 
there was a vacancy, wth the result that the senior subaltern in a battalion 
could have as much as eighteen years service (Paddy had ten). In fact, one 
of the last pieces of advice we were given as cadets was that if, on entering 
the British battalion’s Mess for the first time one found a balding gentleman 
sitting in the ante-room in civvies, doing the cross-word or whatever, one 
shouldn’t automatically say “Sir” to him, as he may well be the senior subal- 
tern! (You didn’t say “Sir” to an officer senior to yourself off parade, unless 
he was a Major or above). 

On entering, therefore, I said “Good evening”. My brother - officers-to- 
be returned the peering cordially and Paddy added, “What do we call you?”. 
“Fm Chopra”, I replied. ‘1 know that” said Paddy, “but what shall we c^ you?”. 
“Fm known as Raj Bir’’ I replied. 

An Irishman to his finger tips, back came Paddy like a flash with the 
warm and welcome invitation, “Have a laige beer, Raj Beer”. 


One coxddn’t have vdshed for a more delightful start to one’s career. 








REVIEW ARTICLE -I 
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Vice Admiral Mihir K. Roy (retd) pvsm, avsm 

R ear Admiral Hill, the author of this book, who belongs to our generation of 
Naval Officers, has considerable experience of naval planning in view of his 
successive tenures in the Admiralty. He has kept himself abreast of contempo- 
rary strategic thinkmg and has interacted with well-known writers such as Sir 
James Cable, Admirals Eberle & McGeoch and Professors Nailor and Bryan 
Ranft who have spread the Mahanian gospel of ‘Sea Power’ to many of us dur ing 
our sojourn at RN College, Greenwich and King’s College, London. The author 
has put forth his views lucidly on maritime strategy for medium naval powers 
which encompasses Britain, France, India, Australia, Brazil, Japan and perhaps 
China. The book is in 3 parts: ingredients of power; tools of maritime strategy; 
and deployment of Naval forces. He has also sought to explain a large spectrum 
of maritime terminology which has been tastefully published byCroom Helm of 
London and Sydney. 

In the Brst part. Admiral Hill classifies power under 3 headings: economic, 
human resources and military power. Thereafter he elucidates the various 
components of maritime power viz trade, ship building, force levels, living and 
non-living resources. He next proceeds to define a medium naval power as that 
of a country havmg the necessary economic, industrial technological and force 
levels to safeguard national interests but without the capacity to intervene 
unilaterally beyond their regional boundaries. Hence he states that medium 
powers are those who have not the global reach of the super powers and 
therefore lie between ‘self-sufficiency’ and ‘insuffidency’ which in today’s 
parl^ce comes under the category of ‘regional power’. He further amplifies that 
medium powers must have the ability to use the sea to benefit their economy, 
absorb technology and ensure security. He adds that such maritime powers will 
be constantly under a variety of threats at sea and by sea such as maritime 
boundary disputes, poaching, harassment, blockade, sabotage, hijacking, deten- 
tion, island grabbing (Tumbs, Paracels and Spratly) and threats to assets at sea. 
Hence the author considers alhances as a key element for medium powers which 
perhaps echoes the ethos of NATO and WARSAW PACTS for European 
security. 


It will therefore be of interest to examine the structure of other medium 
powers such as India, Argentina, Indonesia, Iran and Iraq where non-allignment 

*MwmineSo-ates/ for Medium Powers, by Rear Admiral J.R. Hill, Published by Groom Helm Ltd, 
Provident House, Burrell Row, Beckenham, Kent BR3 lAT, 1986, Pages 247Price: £19.95 
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is the alternate edifice for a third world consortium for reducing tension. India, 
for example, could have rapidly built up her Defence forces if she had only 
aligned herself to a big power by providing facilities on her 6000 Kms geostrate- 
gic coast line which dominates the Indian Ocean. But instead, naval hardware 
was purchased from USSR when USA and Britain refused to sell India 
submarines and other sophisticated equipment while gifting the same to Paki- 
stan and Gulf countries. Hence the Soviet Union was able to leap frog India’s 
traditional supplier - Britain almost a decade before the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship & Cooperation. But later, possibly due to economic pressures, 
Britain concluded the sale of Sea King helicopters. Sea Eagle missiles. Sea 
Harrier aircraft and recently a Ski Jump equipped aircraft carrier. Similarly 
West Germany negotiated the sale of highly sophisticated hunter killer subma- 
rine and France continued to be a major supplier of military aircraft. The 
Western Press has only now grudgingly recognised India as a major regional 
power as will be observed from the Time Magazine of 3 April 1989. 

Further, India’s insistence on transfer of technology while contracting for 
ships and weapon systems enabled her to accelerate the development of a three 
dimensional Navy. The result was the brilliant e^osition of sea power in 1971 
irrespective of ‘tilts’ by external powers. 

However, navies are not built by merely financial sanctions. The expansion 
of the US Navy after Pearl Harbour, the build up of the Soviet Navy consequent 
to the Cuban blockade, the restu-gence of the Royal Navy following Falklands 
and the present balanced expansion of the Indian Navy is mainly due to the will 
of the people as implemented by the professionalism and dedication of her naval 
personnel which fortifies the cliche, that it is the ‘man behind the metal’ that will 
remain the prime ingredient for military credibility. The Yora Kippur War, 
Vietnam, Iran-Iraq conflict and Falkland operations are some case studies 
which merit analysis in order to understand the combat effectiveness of armed 
forces - be they super powers or lesser powers! 

In Part II of the book, the author surveyes the ingredients of naval warfare 
equipment, operations, force levels and deployment pertaining to medium 
powers. The chapter on the management of power by a multiplicity of factors 
involving material, training, organisation, intelligence, surveillance, constabu- 
lary duties, disaster control and sea presence both in the sea control and sea 
denial roles is of particular interest. The succeeding chapters on ‘low intensity’ 
and ‘high level operations’ should likewise be studied against the backdrop of the 
Indian Navy blockading and attacking highly defended ports during the Indo- 
Pak conflict and later by their response to the intervention-by-imitation from 
the Indian Ocean islands of Seycheles, Mauritius, Sri Lanka and Maldives. 
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Therefore Admiral Hill’s prescription for the role of medium naval 
powers is perhaps not wholly applicable to the littorals in the Indian ocean, as 
this embayed stretch of salt water lies a great distance away from the naval bases 
of the Big Powers which are mostly located in the Pacific and Atlantic sea coasts. 
Hence India has the inherent advantage of greatly reduced arcs of operations in 
the Indian Ocean which ^ves her almost a3:l advantage in both time and space. 
Besides, external powers who have perforce to operate their forces far away 
from their home ports have also to sustain them w^th fuel, ammimition, victuals 
and spare parts not to mention rest and relaxation for the crew in order to resort 
even to ‘gun-boat’ diplomacy in a tropical and vastly different enviromnent which 
has already taken a heavy toll, both psychologically and physiologically, of the 
sailors from more temperate climates. Further, the littoral naval forces will be 
batting on their own home pitch and for a cause which is more \isible. Hence the 
morale of their fighting forces will be comparatively higher and therefore capable 
of greater sacrifices than their affluent adversaries. Further these regional navies 
will have the advantage of sustained aerial recce and early warning from their 
home airbases. 

The author’s recommendation in Part III that medium naval power should 
concentrate on constabulary and low intensity operations are perhaps too naive 
for newly liberated countries who have been subjugated by these Atlantic powers 
for over a hundred years! A country’s navy must necessarily be tailored to meet 
the needs of her national security as also to implement the country’s aims and 
aspirations as maritime forces are but a tool of the nation in the same way as a 
hammer is a tool to the carpenter. Admiral Hill’s very readable book on 
maritime strategy for medium powers merits a place in all hbraries even though 
the sermon is from a Western oriented pulpit as it is perhaps difficult for 
erstwhile colonial powers to understand the strong emotions of liberated nations 
in this ocean area, particularly in view of Admiral Mahan’s prophetic statement: 
‘In the 20th century the destiny of this world wUl be decided in the Indian Ocean’. 



REVIEW ARTICLE - II 




Maj General sc SiNHA, pvsM (RETD) 

S ecret Armies is a well researched story of the special forces maintamed by 
various countries in the West and of Soviet Russia for the purpose of waging 
what the Americans term as low intensity conflict and also known as unconven- 
' tional warfare. In a note prefacing the book, the author states that to some extent 

’ ; the title of this book is a misnomer as the existence of the forces mentioned in 

the book has been openly acknowledged by governments and, on occasion, by 
the groups themselves. On going through the book the reader will find that it is 
much more than the mere tale of these so-called Secret Forces. The author has 
included in this book not only the actions of some of these special forces but has 
covered in detail the Irangate scandal, the events of which we have yet to hear 
the last. 

In his coverage of special operations the author has quite correctly 
; included the whole gambit of unconventional warfare starting with the place- 

j ment of special forces deep behind enemy lines for reconnaissance, sabotage 

. and other intelligence related tasks at one end of the scale, to quick intervention 

! i in terrorist situations to free Postages, psychological operations and safe- 

{■ guarding VIP at the other end. Of these operations in recent years the successful 

J;' intervention to free hostages from hijacked aircraft, as at Entebbe and Moga- 

: ! dishu, have been the most spectacular and have drawn world-wide admiration if 

not acclaim. This has led to a scramble by many countries to form special forces 
j to meet the increasing threat from terrorist groups. 

ik' ' 

; The author has cogently argued that since conventional wars between 

I nuclear powers are likely to soon escalate into a nuclear holocaust, it seems to 

be the least likely eventuality. Therefore, what the Americans term as “low 
intensity conflict” - whether guerrilla warfare, counter-insurgency or terrorism 
- is here to stay and is likely to occur all the more often in future. From this, the 
author makes out a case for an increase in the numbers and size of special forces. 
In the USA, we are given to believe that, this apparently is being strongly resisted 
by the military while the civilian authorities from Congress to the Department 
of Defence are keen to the extent of creating the special forces as a fifth service, 
a course with which Mr Adams is much enamoured. To his way of thinking the 
US military high command are a bunch of incompetents, who cannot see beyond 

‘SECRET ARMIES: The Full Stories of SAS, Delta Force and Spetsnaz by James Adams, 
Published by Hutchinson, an imprint of Century Hutchinson Ltd. Brookmoun t House, 62-65 Chan- 
dosPlace,London,WC2N4NW, 1987, Pages440, Price£ 14.95 
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the reqxureineots of better, bi^er and more expensive tanks, aircraft or fighting 
ships, and the special forces must, therefore, be freed from their dutches if they 
are at all to come into their own. 

It has been truly said that, in common with the oldest profession in the 
World, in the profession of arms it is the amateur who claims to be the better 
performer than the professional. Mr Adams has not given the arguments the 
military have against the proliferation of special forces apart from stating the 
love the generals and admirals have for more sophisticated tanks, airaaft and 
warships. The other factor which he feels militates against the special forces is 
that no officer with any ambition wishes to stay for very long with such forces and 
returns to the mainstream in the interest of his military career. This, he feels, is 
detrimental to continuity and the building up of doctrine for the special forces. 
His solution is for officers with the special forces to be given avenues of 
promotion to the highest echelons of the military hierarchy so that they continue 
to serve with such forces. , 

The problem of the special forces is that for its tasks, such as the freeing 
of hostages in hijacked aircraft, the requirement is for men and officers of a very 
high calibre and physical fitness. In any Army, men and leaders of such high 
calibre are in great demand for a variety of competing jobs but are, unfortu- 
nately, in critical short supply. Therefore, to be of a really high standard, such 
forces have to be limited to the minimum that is required for the tasks to be 
performed. There can be no room for empire building, which is again a popular 
game in all services, as that can only lead to a self-defeatmg devaluation and 
dilution of the standards required. Further, most tasks, which require a high 
degree of competent performance actually need very small numbers. Tasks 
which require larger numbers can be performed by selected military units after 
a fairly short period of orientation and special training. 

Most special operations are small unit operations. Leaders excelling in 
such operations will not necessarily have the qualities that are required to fill 
higher command appointments in the services. But persons who reach hi^er 
appointments in the Armies of most countries will normally have the vision, 
foresight and competence to know the correct employment and requirements of 
all types of forces, be they regular troops or special forces. There must be 
something grossly wrong in the selection system of the country in which people 
reaching higher command appointments do not possess these capabilities. Fur- 
ther, the requirement of extremely high standards of physical fitness dictate that 
special forces are manned by young officers and men. In such forces continuity 
of doctrine is maintained by the system and not necessarily by indiwduals as long 
as the turn-over is kept within wable limits and persons allowed to return for 
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repeat tenures. In this the SAS seem to have achieved very satisfactory working 
and organisational systems, which could certainly be models for other special 
forces. 

The book describes a number of interesting operations in which special 
forces were used. The story of the famous IsraeH Unit 269’s rescue operations 
at Entebbe, the GSF 9 operation at Mogadishu and the SAS’s operation to clear 
the Iranian Embassy building in London are spectacular success stories, which 
have been well covered. Equally interesting are the not so successful operations 
of the American Delta Force in its unsuccessful attempt to rescue the American 
hostages from the US Embassy in Tehran, the rescue operations mounted by 
Pakistan to rescue hostages from the PANAM aircraft at Karachi airport and the 
Egyptian bungled rescue operation at the huge airport in Malta. But few military 
foul ups can compare with the US invasion of Grenada. It is unbelievable that 
such a mess could be made by the military forces of a super-power. The story 
reads more like the hilarious antics of the forces of a Banana republic, which had 
suddenly come into tremendous military resources and choose to demonstrate 
Its newly gained power on one of its smaller neighbours. It almost justifies Mr 

Adam’s lack of respect for the US military hierarchy. 

This is a well researched book which combines a good grasp of military 
technology written mamly in lucid and I'eadable language. The many anecdotes 
keep interest alive even when the going gets a bit heavy. The appendix gives 
mterestmg details of the organisations of many countries. Unfortunately, the 
author did not think the organisations of some of the larger Asian countries 
deserving of mention as compared to those of even the European light weights 
like Belgium and Denmark. This is another good authoritative work for those 
mterested in the serious study of special forces and their operations. Of 
particular interest to such students will be the details of the less well known, 
Soviet special forces, the Spetsnaz. Adams gives an excellent account of the role 

playedbytheSpetsnazduringtheUSSR’sinvasionofCzechoslovakia,whenthey, 

with the help and support of agents in place, walked straight into Mr Dubeck’s 

cabmetmeetingand arrestedthe wholeofthe Czechleadership. 

They agam seemed to have played a similar important role in assisting the 
entry of Soviet forces into Afghanistan. 



International Security Year Book 1984-85 
by Barry M Blechman & Edward N Liittwak. 

Published by Westview Press, INC, 5500, Central Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 
80301 USA. 1985, Pages 260, Price Not Mentioned, 

International Security Yearbook - 1984-85 is the second of the series 
published by the Centre for Strategic and International Studies. The Y earbook’s 
opening chapter provides a brief but comprehensive survey of the year’s major 
events having a bearing on global security. This is followed by chapters on East- 
West Military Balance, NATO, Eastern Europe, Middle East, South West Asia, 
East Asia, Latin America and Africa, written by well known scholars. 


From USA’s point of view, maintenance of East-West military balance 
constitutes the hard core of national security policy. The world ‘balance’, 
however, does not necessarily mean equality or parity with a rival power but a 
relationship such that, overall, USA would retain a comfortable lead. William 
Durch and Peter Almquist’s paper on ‘East-West Military. Balance’ constitutes 
the key note Paper in this Yearbook. 

The authors having analysed the build up of nuclear weapons by the two 
super powers over the years have come up with projections concerning the 
effects of a first strike by each power on the nuclear weapon sites and carrier 
vehicles of the other. The projections are based on mathematical modelling 
carried out by Peter Almquist and Stephen M. Meyer for US Department of 
Defence Advanced Research Project Agency (DARPA). 

Till the mid Sixties, USA enjoyed overwhelming nuclear superiority. It 
could have almost eliminated Soviet nuclear arsenal by a preemptive first strike. 
Had the Soviets at that time resorted to a first strike, the residual US arsenal 
would have been powerful enough to destroy Soviet arsenals in a retaliatory 
strike. By 1975 the situation had changed somewhat but USA still retained its 
supremacy. It was towards the end of the Seventies and early Eighties that Soviet 
nuclear strength and with that its bargaining power grew. Even so it could not 
draw level with the USA. However as the size of the Soviet arsenal increased 
there was the possibility of a progressively larger number of Soviet missiles 
surviving a first strike by US forces. Some of these surviving missiles could be 
usedby Soviets to hit soft targets such as population and industrial centres in USA 
causing the latter unacceptable damage. This consideration effectively discour- 
aged USA from exercising the pre-emptive strike option. 
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USA’s Strategy of commissioning mobile ICBMs (the Midgetman), devel- 
oping space based defence, utilisation of lasers for interception of incoming 
missUes andmany other aspects of US strategic defence have aU been discussed 
adequately. 

Students of national security affairs will find this Yearbook very useful. 

- Col R. Rama Rao (Retd.) 

American Sea Power & Global Strategy 
by Robert!. Hanks 

Published By: Pergamon-Brassey’s International Publishers in Co- 
operation with the Institute For Foreigit Policy Analysis, Inc.; 1340 Old Chain 
Bridge Road, Mclean, Vir^nia22101, USA, 1985, Pages 97, Price $ 9 . 95 /£ 7 J 5 

This is an interesting and thought provoking book. Though small in size, 
it has full facts and figures giving the readers an insight into the American Sea 
Power and the strategy. The book analyses the strength and strategies of the two 
super powers with a passing reference to china. The strength and strategies of 
the navies of the other world powers have not been discussed. Their inclusion 
would have been useful. 


• U tas analysed various issues in a chronological order starting 

■with threats, the strengths of two super powers, their comparison and finally the 
super power of the future. How right is the author that the United States perforce 
hasto have a navy which is designed toensure free use of high roads of maritime 
commerce and overseas military communication while the USSR Navy is built 
with the aim of denying the use of the seas to the West and the USA in particular. 

, ^ Regarding the threat, although both the Super Powers consider each other 
a threat, the recent meetings between the two Presidents and President Mikhail 
Gorbachev announcing his decision at the UN General Assembly to effect 
imlateral reduction in troops and armament in Europe and on the Asian Front 

has to some extent changed the threat complexiott. 

The two chapters dealing with the strength of both the navies, then- 
weaknesses and the future plans make an interesting reading. However, the Sea 
Power today mcludes a viable merchant navy, an efficient oceanographic fleet, 
a suitable Coast Guard and a strong industrial base. Perhaps a comparison of the 

twomerihant navies, the coast guardS'andthecapabilitiesofthe shipyards would 
have made the book more complete. 
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in chapter 10. (page 89) that taking all 
factors into consideration, the US Navy is still superior to the USSR Navy is 
debatable. Considering the 1984 figures, except for the carrier force (USA 13 
and USSR 5), the USSR outnumbers the USA in every type of ship particularly 
the Attack Submarines (USA 99 and USSR 276). With Kiev class Aircraft 
Carriers, Kashin Class destroyers, fourth generation of nuclear powered subma- 
rines (Typhoon Class) in operation and the 60,000 - 70,000 tonne nuclear 
powered Aircraft Carrier under construction, the capability of the USSR Navy 
cannot be under estimated. It is relevant to mention that the author himself in 
Chapter 10 (Page 85) has stated that the navy which the USSR has fashioned is 
superior to that of the United States and the trends suggest that this will continue 
to obtain despite the current U.S. built up. 

On the whole a very educative and interesting book which should be read 
by all naval officers particularly the senior ones responsible for shaping the 
maritime strategy of a nation. Also, the book will be of interest to scholars 
engaged in research connected with maritime matters. A must for all libraries 
ashore and afloat. 


- Captain R P Khanna, AVSM, IN (Retd) 

The Defense Game: An Insider Explores the Astonishing Realities of America’s 

Defense Establishment 

by Richard A Stubbingwith Richard AMendel 

Published by Harper & Ro w, Pub. INC, 10 East, 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022; 
1986, Pages 445, Price: $2 1.50 

Defence budgeting is high finance and for a country like the USA, with the 
escalations and costs of new technology it soars into super-high. It is also 
shrouded in multiple veils of secrecy and mystery - former about its structural 
inputs and the latter about the perceptions, whims and pressures of it. 

After a decade of neglect “when the defence budget of USA remained 
below $ 150 billion level - 1965-75, maintaining a favourable balance in military 
capability, under Presidents Carter and Reagan, it took off on an unrestrained 
upward sweep showing total real growth of 329.5 billion dollars by 1985’’. ‘Carter 
Doctrine’ of ensuring pre-dominence over the Persian Gulf started the race for 
acquiring air- and sea- lift capability, while Reagan’s thrust centred around a 
crash modernisation programme and the Strategic Defence Initiative. Both 
thrusts and then diverse inputs are surrounded by controversy. 

Notwithstanding the strategic perceptions and adopted policy of the 
leadership, the entire process of defence programming is beset with tussles and 
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conflicts between variotis agencies-strategic intelligence organisations, the 
Armed Services the Defence industry, the Administration and the Confess. 
Richard Stubbing who worked on the Defence budget from 1962 to 1981 gives 
us a deep insight into the unseen factors behind Defence Finance Management 
during 1980-1985, and why the East getsmore bangfor the buck. 

In their book- ‘The Defense Game’ which may well have been called “the 
games the Defence planners Play”, the authors have boldly analysed the pattern 
of defence expenditure during the decade after 1975, and chartered the Budg- 
eting as well as contract Awarding Processes, within the Pentagon and its 
executive limbs, - often letting the cat out of the bag. A review of the performance 
of five secretaries of Defence from Robert Macnamara to Casper Weinberger 
with their special expertises, style and perceptions is the culminating theme of 
the book. They conclude that, for an effective Secretary for Defence, three char- 
acteristics aremost critical: 

- prior experience in defence, 

- a collegial rather than autocratic working style, 

- experience in dealmgwith Congress and the press. 

The book describes the working of the Military - Industrial Complex (MIC) 

in the U SA and its influences on defence spending with deep insight. 

— Maj Gen S K Talwar 

A Fortunate Soldier 
by Ken Perkins 

Published by Brassey’s Defence Publishers Ltd, 24 Grey’s Inn Road, London 
WClX8HR(UK)1988,Pages 198, Price £15.95 

This is fiuly a soldier’s story. By dint of his own merits and talents Ken 
Perkins did his duty with conspicuous success and gallantry and rose from the 
ranks to hold a number of important positions. 

to February, 1944j aged seventeen and half, he enlisted at the recruiting 
office and was selected by the War Office Selection Board and reported on 10 
October to the Depot of Northamptonshire Regiment for kitting. 

OncommissioninghevolunteeredtobepostedtotheMiddle East,7Field 

Regiment RA situated on Bitter Lake. In 1947 the Regiment moved to TRIPO- 
LITANIA and became the 73rd Heavy anti-aircraft - Regiment. In September 
1947, he WMt home and got engaged to Anne Dairy. By 1949 regimental life 
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abroad had settled down largely on a pre-war pattern with lunch at half past one 
followed by a siesta and then, mid afternoon sport In September 1949 he 
married Anne, 

He reported for training as a pilot in Jan ’52 and on gaining his wings was 
sent to Korea, when the war started in 1950 with North Korea invading the South, 
After the war he was posted to Malaya in Oct ’53 and was awarded the DFC. 
Then after attending staff college at Quetta he was posted to the 3rd Regt Royal 
Horse, 

In 1961, Ken Perkins was posted as Brigade Major to the Malta Artillery 
Brigade. After attending a six months course at the Joint Services Staff College 
at Latimer in 1962 and after Regimental duty with 1st Regiment Royal Horse 
Artillery, he was posted as Instructor to Staff College Camberley in 1965. 

After Commanding a regiment and a Brigade between 1967-71, and a stint 
on a desk job as the Director of Defence Operations at White Hall, Ken Perkins, 
now a General Officer, was selected to command the Sultan of Oman Armed 
Forces in 1975. In this appointment he succeeded in neutralising all rebel 
activities in Oman. 

On 1 April 1982, he retired from the service and joined British Aerospace 
in their Dynamics division. In 1984, the strains of Military life led to divorce with 
Anne ending thirty-four years of marringe. His forays into industry did not 
produce unqualified satisfaction but brought unqualified joy. He met Celia 
Sandys in April and married her in July 1985. 

Truly a varied, stimulating and colourful career well described. 

- Maj Gen B D Kale 

Soviet Ground Forces: An operational Assessment 
by John Erickson and others 

Fublished by Westview Press, INC, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, Colarado 
80301, 1986, Pages 267* Price not mentioned 


The publishers claim that this is the first comprehensive treatment of the 
Soviet Ground Forces, the “Central element of the modern Soviet Military 
Structure”. We may question “first”, but the book certamly exudes highly 
professional and expert treatment of this complex subject. The detailed list of 
contents and precise wording, make it very readable. Soviet terms with defini- 
tions and glossary are clearly explained. Comment is well supported by recorded 
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fact and logical analysis. The pedigree of the authors explains their demonstrated 
expertise in aquisition, analysis and presentation of this special knowledge and 
the book has a quality of authentic and impartial assessment which makes it a 
^‘musf ’ for all interested in such military and political studies. One hopes we get 
more from the same team and others of equal quality. 

The book has chapters on historical Evolution, Operational Procedures, 
Norms (Soviet style), the Air Component and fmally an Assessment; iritroduc- 
tory and concluding remarks, notes, a glossary and a bibliography are added. Al- 
together these present with skill and military/political understanding Soviet 
strategic and tactical doctrines, and the way these affect thought and action from 
the highest to the lowest levels. This is more than a studious record of facts and 
mechanical assessment of overall capability. 

The Soviets have developed “closest to the combined arms outlook than 
any other countr/L Success is achieved only when there is “precise coordination 
of all branches’’. The ground forces are only one of five military components, the 
others being Navy, Air Force, Air Defence and strategic missiles. All are self- 
contained but yet have an integrated approach to overall defence objectives. The 
combined arms belief pervades, cutting across these organisations where oeces- 
sary. The political doctrines of these military forces are not discussed in the 
book, but with the well established and powerful political network ingrained into 
and part of the military organisation, one can understand how the Soviels have 
developed a military potential of immense m agnitude , 

The doctrines of “deep thrust” and “daring action” dem and flexibility and 
initiative in those who order and those who execute. Highly centralised controls, 
rigid systems seem to counter this to a degree where one wonders how the system 
can work. Repeatedly mentioned is the dramatic improvenicrits in quality and 
capability of Soviet equipment, described by the authors as “superb”. Not 
mentioned, but well known, is the Communist “Religion” and love of mother- 
land, which overcome the obvious handicaps of over-centralisation and bureau- 
cratic inertia. The material and morale resources are there for the taking by 
potential Heroes of the So\det Union. 

There is considerable detail and analysis of doctrine to show how the 
Soviets have learnt from past combat and continuing exercises, Mobility, fire 
power, shock action have been enhanced by electronics, automated troop 
control, helicopters, rockets, missiles and, above all, offensive thinking. Protec- 
tion for deep offensive action, carried out in echelons, is gained by speed and 
combined arms. The mobile infantry man has come back to his pivotal role of 
capturing and holding enemy ground albeit with artillery and even possible aid 
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to fk e power and movement integrated at the lowest operating levels. The Soviet 
ground forces are justifiably described as ‘‘the most powerful and dynamic in the 
world”. Under conditions of conventional warfare^ the authors assess them as 
more than a match for NATO/US forces deployed against them. 

Under conditions of nuclear war similar assessment is not possible without 
detailed analysis of how nuclear weapons will be used by opposing sides. 
However, in a scenario of tactical use only, mobility, shock action and being deep 
into enemy territory, with close contact, may be preferred to conventional 
deployment with a clearly identifiable lines of contact. The matter has been left 
undiscussed, which is wise since the uncertainties of nuclear warfare are such 
that assessments tend towards i^peculation. 

Altogether, this is a book worth study by serious students of war. And 
hopefully, we may soon see an assessment of the Soviet Ground Forces based on 
their performance in Afghanistan, where they fought, and are still involved, in a 
different kind of modern war. 

- ^Tindi” 

SinO“Soviet Relations: Re-examining the Prospects for Normalization 
by Thoms G. Hart 

Published By Gower Publishing Co, Ltd,, Gower House, Crofted, Aide/shot, 
Munis GUIISHR (UK), 1987, Pages, 128, Price not mentioned. 

This brief study made by the Swedish Institute of International Affairs 
outlines the historical evolution of the Sino-Soviet conflict in an interesting 
manner. The additional merit of the study lies in the use of innovative technique 
of ‘issue resolution approach’ in the analysis of the problem. 

The report briefly traces the evolution of the Sino-Soviet conflict during 
the period of past 30 years. Each issue has then been examined in detail, bringing 
out the outcome of the conflict, also highlighting the residual problems which 
have continued to exist. These unresolved irritants in their mutual relationship 
have been deliberated at length bringing out the relative points of view of the two 
adversaries. At the end, an effort has also been made to make a futuristic 
assessment of these pending issues. However, the possible directions towards 
which these problems may head for a solution, if at all there is one, has been 
accorded somewhat sketchy thought which is totally hypothetical in nature. 

On the whole, a very concise but comprehensive presentation of the long 
drawn Sino-Soviet conflict which is worth reading. 

— BrigMM Walia 
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Diplomacy and Intelligence During the Second World War: Essays In tiononr 

ofII.N.HinsIey 

by Richard Langhorne 

Published by Cambridge University Press, Pitt Building, Trumpingon Street, 
Cambridge CB2 IRP (UK), 1985, Pages 329. Price not Given. 

This book is a collection of specially commissioned essays on strategy, 
diplomacy and intelligence, with a special emphasis on intelligence, during the 
Second World War, as a tribute to Professor F.H. Hiosley a foremost historian 
of British war time intelligence. 

Hinsley was Vice Chancellor, Cambridge University from 1981-83 and in 
1985 was Master of St. Johns College, Cambridge. The editor, Richard Lang- 
horne was in 1985 a fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge himself and a great 
admirer of Hinsley. The contributors of the essays are distinguished professors 
of history at various universities of England, Australia and Israel and many were 
Hinsley's students. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is principally concerned with 
Hinsley himself. Part II includes widely differing aspects of pre-second World 
War international politics. Part III deals with aspects of the way Churchill and 
the war cabinet handled the earlier stages of the War, and the vexed question of 
Palestine (a case of misinterpreted military intelligence); the presence in Britain 
of the last Prime Minister of Spain a presence which jeopardised Franco's 
neutrality; the efforts (not successful) of Churchill trying to get the USA to enter 
the war after the defeat of France; the quandry of what to do with King Peter of 
Y ugoslavia in the face of the rising success of Tit o; and the questionable doctrine 
of unconditional surrender - Part IV is confined to the Nuremberg Trial in 
particular relation to Germany’s occupation of Norway when viewed from the 
fact that Britain itself was planning to do just the same and was forestalled by 
Germany by just two days, not as a result of superior Germ an intelligence about 
British plans but just that both were planning to do the same thing and Germany 
diditfirst 

A Collection of very interesting essays indeed which are primarily based on 
material available now. A well researched book, which adds to documentary 
evidence on the Second World War’s strategy, diplomacy and intelligence. 

- Maj General R L Chopra, PVSM (Retd) 

intelligence ChiefExtraordinary: The Life of the Ninth Duke of Portland 
by Patrick Howarth 

jhiblished by The Bodley Head Ltd., 30 Beford Square, London WC IB, 3RP, 1986 
Pages 256, Price £ 15.00 
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This is aE excelleEl biography by Patrick Howarth, who was the Press 
Attache to William Bentinck in Warsaw, when they were. sent together to Poland 
at the end of World War IL It not only describes the political and economic back- 
ground to William Bentinck's life and career, but does so clearly and vividly, with 
Bentinck’s own nnforgetable descriptions of the eminent people with whom he 
worked as a young diplomat. What emerges is the portrait of a very modern man, 
a visionary, ahead of his time, with much foresight. When selected to chair the 
Joint Intelligence Committee in 1940, soon after the outbreak of World War II, 
he found himself faced with the Service Intelligence Directorates of Army, Navy 
and Air Force, each vary of the other, a lack of coordination between the 
Ministry of Defence and The Foreign Office prevailed, and the Three Service 
Chiefs, who were certainly cool towards a civilian, whose job it was to collate and 
coordinate the information needed for all strategic planning! The lamentable 
state of preparation for Second World War in Britain, and the lack of cohesive 
intelligence for War was understood by Churchill, who came to power in 1940 
at the head of a Coalition government. After the failure of Neville Chamberlain 
to negotiate a peace settlement, war became inevitable and Churchill realized the 
importance of an efficient Intelligence body and issued a directive that the 
initiative of collecting relevant material and presenting it, was to lie with a Joint 
Intelligence body and not with individual directorates. It was a formidable task 
to persuade the various factions to work together. Bentinck was supported and 
encouraged by General Ismay, P.S.O. to Churchill, as he was able to "Interpret 
strongmentoeachotherwithoutusurpingtheauthorityofany”. 

That Bentinck succeeded - was evident in the second half of the War, the 
J.I.C. as a body was no longer ignored, but restructured and was able to give 
concise and accurate information to the War Cabinet, thus proved his ability at 
organisation and working with other people. Churchill may have had second 
thoughts about giving initiative to this committee as they finally vetoed one of his 
plans after three sessions of the J.I.C., as they thought that his strategy in that 
particular case was unsound. Churchill finally abided by their advice. It was this 
kind of joint planning which saved Britain from defeat. Despite a highly profes- 
sional army, the Germans were let down by their own Intelligence. The unhealthy 
mutual suspicion and distrust between the Nazi party and German army, caused 
avoidable apprehensions, uncertainties and delays. 

It was under Bentincks guidance that the committee functioned as it 
should, working alongside other farsighted people, each free to express views, he 
welded the J.I.G, into the kind of human computer needed to pass on balanced 
and processed information to those, who planned the major operations of the 
War. That Bentincks was dismissed from the Foreign Service after the war over 
his personal divorce proceedings, without due acknowledgement for all that he 
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achieved, prompted ‘Patrick Howarth to trace his life m great detail, leaving us 
humbly aware of the high calibre of integrity, professionalism and intelligence 
needed to cope with such a job. That he left politics with dignity and courage, and 
contributed to the restructuring and growth of industry without rancour or 
bitterness, points to other qualities needed as a leader - those of humanity, and 
courteouness, combined with a sceptical sense of humour. 

This is a book to be read on several counts, as a study of the events of the 
major part of the twentieth century, a view of the functioning of the Foreign 
Service and the Three Services, or as a study of the people who were part of such 
major decisions relating to cause and after-effects of two major wars. Any officer 
studying leadership, military history or to be posted as a Defence attache’ would 
gain a great deal from this biography of a great individual. 

-BrigSKIssar,VSM 


Rogue Warlor of the SAS,Lt Col ‘Paddy’ Blair Mayne,DSO (3 Bars), Croix De 
Guerre, Legion D’Honneuir 
by Bradford and Martin Dillon 

I^blished by John Murray (Publishers) Ltd., 50 Albemarle Street, London WIX 4 
BD,19S7,Pages256,PHce£ 12.45. 

The ori^n of the Special Air Service (SAS), now an elite component of the 
British Army, is interesting. Daidd Stirling, a yoimg Scots Guards subaltern, who 
had been in 8 Commando had come to Suez in 1941, with Lay Force. This was 
a group of Commandos, under the command of Brigadier Robert Laycock,.who 
were used in large scale sea-borne raids on enemy centres on the North African 
coast. Since these were unsuccessful, because they lacked the essential element 
of surprise, David Stirling began experimenting with parachute jumps, to create 
a special service unit to perform the Commando role. His ideas were presented 
in person to the Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East - General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck - who accepted them wth alacrity. Plans were prepared to attack the 
German airfields atTamimi and Gaizala, the night before a major offensive by 
Eighth Army was to begin in November 1941. Stirling’s force would be known 
as ‘L’ Detachment, Spedal Air Service. Auchinleck explained that the Special 
Air Sendee was non-existent. It was merely a name ^ven to a bogus formation 
of dummy gliders and installations, meant to deceive the enemy into thinking 
that British paratroops had arrived to reinforce Eighth Army. The designation 
was a classic piece of what would nowbe called dis-information. 


I 


Thus was born a force of volunteers, tough and eager for unconventional 
battle, whose contribution to the detory of Allied armies in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy and North West Europe was of unquestioned value. Public acknowledge- 
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ment of tbeir valour earns from senior Allied Commanders - Generals Auchin- 
leck, Alexander, Montgomery, Dempsey and Eisenhower. This biography of 
Colonel Paddy’ Mayne, Commander of a SAS unit, tells the story not only of this 
unique person, but also the kind of fighting in which the SAS was involved. 
‘Paddy’ Mayne was Irish, physically exceptionally strong, a man virtually without 
fear, an introvert who could be aroused to violent anger; an addict to alcohol 
under whose influence he could become unbalanced enough to strike two of his 
Commanding Officers - both distinguished soldiers, and a brigade commander 
- Brigadier Michael Calvert, of Chindit fame. It says a great deal for the tolerance 
of the British Army establishment - perhaps in recognition of his unique qualities 
of leadership - that his offences against military discipline were condoned. The 
description of the raids conducted by the SAS are vivid and personalised; 
recounted as they have been to the authors by surviving compatriots of Colonel 
Mayne. To the young officer of today, they will provide him with all the 
excitement and adventure of battle, which he seeks in his military reading. 
“Paddy” Mayne survived the war unscathed, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order four times, a tribute to the legendary heroism, and it is tragic that 
he should have died in a peace time car accident. 

The authors have done prodigious research in compiling this biography. 
They have interviewed officers and men who served with Colonel Mayne and who 
had ample opportunity to observe this many faceted personality; members of his 
family who spoke of his childhood and post-war years and who generously made 
available his correspondence; and consulted official records of the SAS as well 
as contemporary accounts of participants in this unconventional warfare. The 
result is a gripping story of unbelievable courage. Winston Churchill described 
Colonel David Stirling (who, in his own words, was a co-founder of the 
Regiment), to Field Marshal Smuts as “the mildest mannered man that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat”. The authors say that this “Byron quotation from 
Don Juan, could equally well have been applied to Paddy Mayne - when sober”. 
Suchis the stuff of which heroes are made 

- Lt Gen M L Thapan PVSM (Retd) 

From OSS to Green Berets: The Birth of Special Forces 
byCol. AaronBank,U.S A. (Retd) 

Published by Presidio Press, 31 Pamaron Way, Novato, CA 94947 (USA ), 1986, 
Pages 2 16, Price $16.95 

Though the last declared total war ended in the year 1945, an undeclared 
one has gone on, even since waged with bitter intensity and utter ruthlessness 
between the two super power blocks. One of the instruments in the unacknow- 
ledged w’ar is the Special Forces of the US Army, known popularly as the Green 
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Berets, which inadvertantly has been borrowed from the British Commandos, 
affords the commendable advantage of maximum economy of force, for a 
miniscule team is designed to instigate, organise, equip, train, plan for, coordi- 
nate, direct and supply very large indigenous renegade forces in what are called, 
in American terminology, target countries. Besides economy of force, these 
teams provide the very desirable benefit of plausible deniability, an attribute they 
share, amongst others, with the CIA. 

Unlike the CIA, whose activities are, all, surreptitious, some of the Green 
Berets exploits have been ^ven considerable media publicity in the USA, for 
instance those in the peripheral regions of Vietnam especially with the montag- 
nards in Laos. They also came in for mention in one of the latest American feat 
of arms, that is the successful invasion of Grenada. Presumably they have acted 
elsewhere and are active even today, though where, can only be a matter for 
conjecture. 

The author, an ex-member of one of the Jedburgh teams of the OSS was 
responsible, in part, for steering the case for the establishment of the force and 
subsequently raised and trained it at the headquarters shared by it with its sister 
organisation, the Department of Psychological Warfare at Fort Bragg. Given his 
background one had hoped for a more thorough coverage including some of the 
operational activities of the incidents that have already been exposed by the press. 
However the book does give an insight to American thinking of the Army’s role 
in clandestine operations. 

- Col R R Chatterji 

The Perfect War: Techno War in Vietnam 
by James William Gibson 

FublishedbytheAtlanticMonthly Press, Boston, 1986, Pages523, Price$I4,95. 

American involvement in Vietnam has been described as a struggle 
between victims and as a tragedy of epic dimensions. The 1960s and 70s witnessed 
a flood of memoirs, commentaries and novels, mostly topical and generally 
lacking in any analysis of reasons for failure. Gibson’s book, The Perfect War’ 
is the first one which examines the war from a fresh perspective: the inefficacy 
of technowar against the strategies, military and political, employed by the revo- 
lutionaries. Gibson evaluates the claims of both the liberals and the conserva- 
tives; the former’s claim that the war was the result of ‘mistakes’ by leaders and 
the latter’s stand that the US lost the war because of ‘self imposed restraints’. 
Gibson explodes both these myths. 
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US involvement was anatural spin off from the post World War II, Western 
view on the threat of communist expansionism as a ‘ruthless conspiracy that relies 
on infiltration, subversion and intimidation’, which in turn led to various theories 
for the South East Asian region. The ‘Domino’ theory postulated that the 
countries of the region were like dominoes; if the first one is knocked down, the 
rest would follow, and Vietnam was on the verge of being knocked down. The 
‘Popping Cock’ theory as postulated by Nixon would have it that Vietnam was ‘a 
sort of cork in the bottle, the bottlebeing the great area whidi included Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand and all the surrounding areas. 

France’s post war commitment in Vietnam gradually drew in US assis- 
tance; later, it led to the latter’s active involvement. Indeed, in 1945, even before 
the French could send in troops to secure her erstwhile colony, the US had 
already equipped a British Expeditionary Force to re-occupy Vietnam. By 1950, 
the USA was meeting over 80 per cent of France’s cost and in 1960, President 
Kennedy increased the US advisers military presence from a few hundreds to a 
few thousands. The US combat divisions started arriving in 1965 and by 1969 the 
American combat strength in Vietnam stood at 550,000 excluding another 100 
to 200,000 air and logistics supply personnel located outside Vietnam . 

The conservatives’ claim of ‘self imposed restraint’ is struck down as 
effectively as that of the liberals. Between 1965 and ’73 alone, the US dropped 
over 8 million tons of explosives - the equivalent of 640 Hiroshima-like atomic 
bombs. Gibson also brings out how frustrations caused by an elusive enemy 
generated the most bestial form of cruelty; whole villages were burnt down and 
anybody found running, be it women or children were mercilessly mowed down. 
Troops squabbled over dismembered enemy dead bodies to procure evidence for 
‘body count’. 

Gibson quotes Henry Kissinger in asserting that from 1945, US foreign 
policy was based on the belief that ‘technology plus managerial skills’ gave the 
USA the ability to reshape the international system and to bring domestic 
transformation in ‘emerging countries’. Power was measured purely in technical 
terms and since the USA possessed immense economic-managerial potential, 
she held a highly privileged position of knowledge: the USA knew more about 
‘reality’ itself; the underdeveloped countries lived in their own delusions. Gibson 
asserts that the Americans ran the war ‘like an industrial venture - as a high 
technology, capital intensive production process’. The debits were costs c»f 
military hardware and munitions and the credits, the sheer number of enemy 
dead. The leaders of the American military-industrial complex existed in a closed 
world, believing in their own fictions, totally ignoring the lessons of the French 
debacle at Dien Bien Phu. 
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^ doctorate from Yale University and has been the recipient 
CM rellowstups and grants from Yale University, the Institute of Policy Studies 
the NIMH and the National Science Foundation. He has taught at the Yale 

UniversityandattheUniversityofCaliforniaatLosAngelesandlrvine. 

Altogether an interesting and weU researched book which will be of 

immense use for researchers and scholars. 


- Li Gen P E Menoo PVSM, (Retd) 


The Arab Military Option 
by General Saad El-Shazly 

Published by American Mideast Publishing 3315, Sacramento Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 94115, 1986, Pages 329, Price not gven’ 


Suite 511, 


TWs is perhaps the first book published in the U.SA. which presents a 
comprehensive Arab point of view of the Palestinian problem. Gen Saad-El- 
Shazly, a well known soldier-scholar, examines and compares the overall Arab- 
Israeh potential from a historic, political and military point of view and in this well 
re^oned analysis he comes to the conclusion that Arab military option is not only 
viable but essential. He is quite categorical when he says, “That Israel will never 
return the arab lands on a golden platter. What was taken by force can be 

recovered only by force.” 

In the initial chapters the book mainly deals with the history and ethos of 
Israel, its .^med Forces, and Defence Industry including its Nuclear Bomb. At 
the end, there is a comment on the Israel weaknesses and here Gen Shazly 
compares Israel to a giant robot-“Looming over its surroundings, crushing all in 
its path, outwardly invincible, but inside hollow, its action and even its survival 

wholly dependent on the influence and commands of Others.” 

A thetook has been devoted to Super Powers and their role in 

e Arab-Israeli conflict. The interest of USA in sustaining Israel as a front line 
s ate and strategic base in West Asia has been analysed extremely well. The 
Sowet interest to exert maximum influence with the intention to maintain 

balance of power has been considered in adequate detail but falls short of a full 
exammation. 

A point made on the likely priority of the USA in case of a simultaneous 
requuements of force m Europe and Israel is perhaps meant to convey to Israel 
that defence of Israel may not remain priority one for USA, in certain circum- 
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A detailed appraisal of the military potential, economic resources and the 
poitical postures adopted by various Arab countries round up the overall 
examination. Some of the main conclusions drawn by Gen Shazly can be 
summarised as under:- 

(a) Unless the human rights of Arab people are respected in the Arab 

States, the people will never be motivated to defeat Israel no matter how 

sophisticated the weaponary put in their hands. 

(b) The military option offers the only realistic chance the Arabs have of 

recovering their lost lands. 

(c) The Arabs possess all the elements necessary for victory over Israel. 

The future is on their side. 

The possibility of current developments beginning with INTIFADAH’, 
the strategy of mass civil disobedience, the proclamation of a Palestinian state 
and the opening of dialogue between the USA and PLO was of course not 
visualised in the book. These developments add new dimensions to the solution 
of the problem and the military option advocated by Gen Shazly will have to be 
viewedin this light. 

- Maj Gen Afsir Karim AVSM 

The United States and Ballistic Missile Defence: ABM and SDI 
by Stuart Croft 

Published by the Council for Arms Control, atKin^s College, London, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, London SW3-6LX, 1987^ Pages 22, Price £2,50 

States sign treaties in their interests, but political and technological circum- 
stances supporting an agreement may change over time affecting those interests. 
Underlying tensions may surface to challenge the integrity of an agreement. This 
is precisely the case with the ABM Treaty which is very much alive but likewise 
under pressure after sixteen years. 

Ballistic Missile Defence or an active missile defence to intercept an ICBM 
warhead, which gained importance during the 1960s, was seen as a great 
contributory factor to the U.S. and allied security and freedom in the late 1970s. 
A debate on the future of ABM Treaty was sparked off on March 23, 1983, when 
President Reagan announced the SDI programme which envisages Astrodome 
defence banned under Article I of the ABM Treaty - not to deploy ABM Systems 
for the defence of a territory. 
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. CROFT, a doctoral studeat in the Department of Politics 

- examines the issue of Ballistic missile defence under 

-ABM debate and current SDI controversy in his paper. ABM debate which 
m^y centered around Sentinel or area defense against Soviets during 1960s 
and Safeguard or point defence came to an end with the ABM Treaty. Whereas 
the current SDI debate is based on twin track policy of Reagan Administration 
there easts continuity between both the debates. SDI debate which is aimed to 
brmg about structural changes in Soviet forces and at the same time pursue Arms 
TOntrol differs m its political <»ntent which is due to American policy making 

Ehte-Arms controllers, strategic conservatives andfundamentalist. 

ABM teeaty, which aimed to bring strategic stability in the 1970s was seen 
as an end in itself, where as in the 1980s, it is seen as a means to an end, used as 

aweapontoextractconcessionsfromtheSoviet Union. 



The only option, according to Croft, to SDI controversy is, the ‘Broad’ 
interpretation of >^M treaty, which is strictly based on U.S. interests. Though 
he i^ores that re-interpretation is possible only through joint adoption both by 
Soviet Umon ^d U.S., nevertheless, he gives us a very precise analysis of 
Amencanthinkmg on SDI and ABM treaty. 

^^Y^®^*ytosurvive,dependsonthepoliciesofeachsuperpower”,ishis 

forecastforthefutureofABMtreaty. 


-NBS 



Letters are invited on subjects which have been dealt in the Journal, or which are 
of generalinteresttothe services. 

Dear Editor, 

I have come across a copy of your esteemed Journal, October - December 
1988, containing the review of my book entitled ‘Trends in Pakistan’s External 
Policy 1947 - 1971 : With Particular Reference to People’s China”. I am happy 
to see that the reviewer Brig Ramesh Chandra (Retd) has tried to offer an 
objective review of my book. You may please refer to my forecast about the 
problem of integration in residual Pakistan too (P. 180,195). Today’s Pakistan is 
bleeding because of racial/hngual/sectarian differences among the Muslims 
themselves. One wonders where it would lead to. It would be too much to expect 
of Benazir Bhutto as she has to work under so many constraints and strains. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


Sd/- 

(Dr. Azizul Haque) 
Jahangjr Nagar University, 
Savar Dhaka, Bangladesh 
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(Combined examination for DSSC 
(Army)andTSCYideSAO/9/S/87 
(Apr 90 onwards) 

Jul 

■I 

Apr 

! 

250 ' 

100 

5. Promotion ExaminationPart D 

Feb 

Sep 

350 

80 

6. Promotion Examination Part B 

7. MSc Defence Studies (International 

Jul 

Feb 

250 

75 

Relations & National Security) 
Background materials for 
written examination. 




100** 


ife members are entitled to 10%concession onTuition Fee. 



For further details write to the Chief Instructor, 

UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 
Kashmir House, Rajaji Marg, New Delhi - 110 011 (Tele 3015828) 



